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What profiteth it a prophet—....... 


A prediction, to amount to anything, must be 
something everybody doesn’t already know. 


How Eskimo dead are buried....... 


Remodeling our language......... 
Harvard professor proposes a new alphabet 
containing 24 consonants and 13 vowels, four 
diphthongs and an arbitrary sign for the word 
“the.” He says it would save the nation a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 


More what’s-wrong-here pictures. ... 
Digititis sufferers; Camera mystery; Ace ina 
hole; Monumental blunder; Danger line; 
Quick change box; Bad battery; Lying mirror. 


Uncle Eli learns many things...... 
But he cannot understand why a Norwegian 
telephone, made in the U. S. A., makes hash 
out of everything he says over it. 


Suits of all sorts......... aaa 


“The sky is the limit” nowadays when one 
person sues another. Poor Uncle Sam has 


claims of $2,000,000,000 filed against him. 


Buying a wife with arrows......... 
African pygmies pay from 10 to 15 arrows for 
their mates. © 


“Seadevil” visits his victims....... 
War pirate always showed his victims a good 
time aboard ship and now they look upon 
their captivity as the pleasantest adventure 
of their lives. 


Doings of congress......... ghar 


What is origin of “black bottom’’?.. 


This, you know, is the name of a new dance, 
the successor of the Charleston. 


Carrying off British art........... 
When England returns all the objects of art 
it has taken from other countries it will be 
time to criticise our country for taking simi- 
lar objects out of their country, even if we do 
pay fabulous prices for them. 
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Cuba may adjust American claims. . . 
One claim of $4,000,000 is for building a rail- 


road which was destroyed. 


Brontosaurus eggs found in Mexico. 
This is good news, with eggs so expensive. 
Ft is the first time they have been found on our 
‘continent. 
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Cutting army and navy extravagance 
Coolidge believes we should steer a 
rse between unpreparedness and 


re of the earth............ 
C the 200-foot mast of a sailing vessel 
\. bit seen 20.miles away? Here's a table which 
epyes koreld keep for future reference. 


Keeping the “pop” in popcorn...... 
Corn should be neither too wet nor too dry. 
To do its best it needs about 14 per cent 
moisture. 


Some odd accidents............... 


Government expenses for next year. 
Difference of 16 millions over last year is ac- 
counted for by pension increases and added op- 
erating costs of postal service and veterans 
bureau. 


President’s widow gives views. ..... 
Mary Lord Dimmick married Benjgmin Har- 
rison in 1896, three years after he retired from 
the presidency. 


A popular snow game. BRS. 
The next time there is-a heavy snowfall in 
your vicinity tell the kiddies about it; they 
will enjoy it. 


Putting the ocean to work,........ 
Frenchman demonstrates method of harness- 
ing tropical seas to drive electric generators. 


Ever hear of the Melungeons?..... 
These people, living in Eastern Tennessee, are 
supposed to be an offshoot of the so-called 
“Creatan Indians.” 
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“What are your political sympathies, 
comrade ?” 

“Oi’m aginst the government.” 

“But here there is no government. This 
is a complete anarchy.” 

“Thin Oi’m aginst the anarchy.” 


Eddie—How much are you worth? 





she had, and every paper in the country 
would run your picture on the first page 
as the rarest find of the century.” 


Tourist. (slowly and painfully, from 
phrase-book)—Avvey-vous du-de la jam- 
bon? Cette oof n’est pas bong! 

Waiter—Pardon, monsieur—I fetch ze 
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were a standing joke among his comrades 
on account of their almost girlish propor- 
tions. “Please, Sergeant,” he said, “they’re 
not mine—they- belong to Micky Doolan 
here, in the back row.” 
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Professor (coming upon a youthful an- 
gler sitting on the bank of a stream)—Ado- 
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Charlie—Five thousand dollars in Canada, Proprietaire. Me—I no speek Engleesh! lescence, art thou not endeavoring to entice 
iia. aiwwy ian? - —— the finny tribe to engulf in their dentric- 
Charlie—That’s what the government of- wear over the Sap re your ulated mouths a barbed hook, upon whose i 
fers for my return. usband has been run — y a truck! point is affixed a dainty allurement? secr 
Mrs. Thrift—Tommy, js h scontl ay iio tat on the 
rs. rift—Tommy, jsn’t it rather ex- ‘ —— 

: ad “My daughter relies feat 
=o cal gg dy weet aga ae at gy He was a loyal little fellow and he aalen” “s ee the 
oe het : wouldn’t let anything said against his “Why. I thought she was i aiid 
cnc Phrite=Oh, “nd, mother. It's parents go wichalienged. -Ote “Seley to sig 
Pa Ts ‘both, afternoon a boy friend said: “Listen to “She is, but they enable her to reach the Wy 

your father snoring. i$ ios piano by sitting on them.” “ 
‘Dad isn’t snoring,” was the indignant Ret REARS fol: 
reply. “He’s dreaming about a dog, an’ A group of workmen were excavating for enol 
that’s the dog growlin’.” a large office building. Several passers-by proj 
eS ——_. regarded them curiously, and finally an in- - 
John, dear, I am to be in an amateur qyisitive wayfarer stopped and addressed gu 
theatrical. W hat vote folks say if I the end laborer of the gang. “My man.” righ 
were to. wear tights? } he said, “what are you digging for?” with 
They would probably say that I married The workman looked up. “Money,” he W 
you for your money. replied shortly. Bell 
Nurse—Mr. Maloney, you are the father “Money?” ejaculated the amazed wayfar- Jose 
of quadruplets. er. And when do you expect to strike it?” Mis: 
Maloney—What! Thim things that be Saturday! was the abrupt reply. in 1 
runnin’ around on four legs! A spinster encountered some boys in the by 
John—Please! Just one more kiss before °!4 pernsgameee hole, minus everything but gene 
One Tramp—Didn’t I ought to know more |_ jeaye. nature’s garb and was horrified. “isn’t it mig! 
about the Bible than you? — Elizabeth—All right, but you'll have to pep a to bathe without suits on, othe 
Tother Tramp—Course y’ ought. They hurry. Father will be home in an hour. ae ee ’ 
al’ys put one in yer cell, don’t they ?—Syd- we Saks. | a “Yes’m,” answered freckled Johnny, “but Fi 
ney Bulletin. Jimmy’s father is a policeman so you can pro\ 
come on in.” ' 
Caroline—My dear, your maid surely ; ann pas ay as al 
does wreck the English language. Indignant Customer—You say these eggs expe 
Josephine—Doesn’t she? I expect if she - guaranteed fresh, and yet I found a divo 
were made to eat her words she’d die of chick in one.” as | 
indigestion. ‘ mg Clerk—Well, surely the chick was natu 
resh! 
Bank President—But why do you want Bar 
to work in a bank? Anything besides collars, ties and hand- 1927 
Boy—I believe there’s money in it. kerchiefs, sir? How about some night- ter 
sacaaiaiaapieen shirts?” unfr 
» monica tye A what’s limburger cheese “I ain’t no society rounder, young feller; will 
composed of? bat er +, When night comes I go to bed.” a 
Edward—It ain’t composed. It’s decom- , The devil, in hell, to a complaining cod ‘ —— mag 
posed. tim from crime-ridden Chicago—One wor My poor fellow, here’s a quarter, it must at h 
; _—_—— more from you and Pll send you back to be dreadful to be lame, but think how much Ne 
1st yaw een are you from? Chicago.—Judge. worse it would be to be blind.” Mar 
2nd Guest icago. 5 egg aT “You’re right ma’am. When I was blind : 
ist Guest—Let’s see your bullet wounds. She—I’ve counted 500 sheep” jumping [| was pain gettin’ counterfeit siouiege” pave 
————— ; over a fence, and still I can’t sleep. inianunaigghictealedhes Har 
“Mr. Bonemeal,” asked the professor in It—Try opening the gate. said 
the freshman class, “what three words are enepiavveieaii . * 
used most among college students?” ese ge has a re eg os 
“I don’t know,” said the student. Schneider—He went to America and has or 
“Correct,” replied the professor. made a name for himself there. thar 
sc inshpeinaetesy . ' Schultz—How ? haz: 
wig tomer greg ag in this Schneider—He calls himself Smith now! a 
etter. wonder if he really loves me— a i : — : . 
he’s only known me a week. Visitor in Paris—There’s a great picture purl 
Brother—Oh, then, perhaps he does! SS. = by —_ antic 
eomemenisiiones ‘riend—What is it? Dthe 
The minister had been away for some Visitor—One of Rembrandt’s. bate 
time, having undergone an operation for Friend—Let’s go. I haven’t been to the j 
appendicitis, and his assistant, after an- movies for a long time. Aer 
nouncing his safe recovery after service ae : ee Ea agit 
one Sunday, added: “We will conelude by _ Visitor (being shown round castle)—Who ion, 
singing the hymn ‘Peace, Perfect Peace,’ is the victim in the torture chamber? Auto Prospect, to dealer in “used” ma- and 
in the appendix.” Host—That isn't the torture chamber— .jines—There’s the car you told me to try. uil 
Norton—Yes, I sold my auto. I had to rocaby my wife having her beauty treat- | am returning it to you. I don’t want it— [MMos 
because if brought an army of tramps about ; —_—_——— Paris Rire. peaae em ant 
the house. “I'd give anything to know his past life.” “Don’t you think it would be a good n 
OS gy a ny about the house? “Get him to run for office.” thing if our legislators were limited to on€ “hon: 
That were they after ; rer erg term?” low 
Norton They, admired the machine be a rer ot ace eae Searisy | it would depend on where the term Jf 
cause it wouldn’t work. : ‘ ‘yy 
FN ATE with rage as he slated a particularly clumsy was to be serves” hat 
‘ “No,” snapped the hatchet-faced woman, man for his awkwardness. “Now, Rafferty,” Wandering Appel—Hey, got a job fer me ,Wor! 
ge | tell you there is not a thing I want.” he roared, “you spoil the line every time fer a few weeks? \ veer 
Lady,” retorted the peddler, “can I take with those feet of yours! Draw ‘them back Plant Foreman—A few weeks? buns 
your picture? You are the first woman I at once and get them into line.” Wandering Appel—Yes; I’m out on parole, atic 
ever heard of who was satisfied with what Rafferty’s dignity was roused, for his feet an’ it won’t be-long till I’m in again. 
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DI GEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE BUNK OF 1926 


Well, 1926 was a banner year for the 
secrs. They predicted everything from 
the Florida hurricane to Houdini’s 
jeath. Anyhow they say they did, and 
the newspapers following the annual 
custom, unhesitatingly echo their claims. 
As a result the welkin fairly rings with 
“].told-you-sos.” But the Pathfinder, 
following its annual custom, is “ornery” 
enough to check up on the self-styled 
prophets and—alas!—finds that their 
guesses Were more often wrong than 
right. However, this also is in keeping 
with the annual custom. 


We will first consider the case of Miss 
Belle Bart, star gazer and conferee of 
Joseph Caillaux and other notables. 
Miss Bart made so many wild guesses 
in 1925 that she played safe last year 
by couching her speculations in very 
general terms. Her definite predictions 
might just as well have come from any 
other shrewd observer. 


For instance, she expected an im- 
provement in the British export trade— 
as also did that empire as a whole. Her 
expectation that 1926 would “beat the 
divorce record of 1925” was fulfilled— 
as might have been expected in the 
natural course of events. And now Miss 
Bart expects things to get so bad in 
1927 and 1928, “with Uranus and Jupi- 
ter in grand conjunction, showing aa 
unfriendly aspect to Cancer,” that it 
will result in modification of our mar- 
riage laws, maKing divorce just as easy 
at home as abroad! 

Next we turn the spotlight on “Madam 
Marcia,’ Washington seer who claims to 
ave predicted the deaths of Presidents 
Harding and Wilson. Her clientele is 








A prophecy of the future—commuter arriv- 

ing at his office in a 1937-model combina- 

tion helicopter and air flivver. But he hasn’t 

landed yet because he, too, is confronted 
by the parking problem. 


of beer and light wines. She, and some 
others, are still looking. The stars told 
her that the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countriés would- be strengthened in 
1926. But the stars were deceitful, if 
reports of anti-American feeling in 
France, Japan, China, Mexico, Chile, 
the Philippines and elsewhere are to be 





predictions because one she made in 
1925 attracted the attention of the de- 
partment of justice. “Misfortune will 
overtake President Coolidge some time 
near his inauguration in, March,” she 
declared. If it did, no one heard of it. 
Her periodic prediction of war between 
Japan and England has yet to be real- 
ized. However, if Madam Marcia per- 
sists that event may some day come 
about. Her statement that money would 
be “hard to get” in 1926 was an uncon- 
scious joke. It is any year. It will be 
remembered that Madam Marcia pre- 
dicted Oscar Underwood’s nomination 
by the Democrats for president. Oscar 
is retiring from politics. But enough 
about Madam Marcia! 


“Professor Raymond,” widely known 
Paris crystal gazer who (with hundreds 
of others) claims to have.predicted the 
World war, wasn’t so successful last year. 
He “missed out” on many expectations 
including: 1. Modification of prohibition 
in the United States; 2. A terrible 
catastrophe to a transatlantic liner on 
the high,seas bound for the United 
States; 3. Revolutions in three of Great 
Britain’s dominions; 4. Mussolini’s re- 
tirement to a monastery. But he was 
reasonably safe—as would have been any 
other person—in foretelling the “death 
of an unnamed American financier” 
(quite a few die each year), “greater 
American interest in European affairs” 
(our interest has to be on the other 
side of the Atlantic because our debtors 
send very little here), “steadying of in- 
ternational exchange” (it ought to be 
steader eight years after the war), and 
“railroad accidents in France, Italy, 
Spain and the United States” (sure, they 
happen every year!). Never before 
in.the history of the earth have such 
tremendous forces, such mighty in- 
telligences encroached 
upon the aurora of the 





fiid to number the wives of several 
Senators. Her predictions for 1926 
Were also so general in 
tharacter as to amount to 
hazard what problems 
‘ould interest the people 
luring that year. She 
ticipated what most 
bh r people also antici- 
_ —more foreign debt 


agre ements, continued 
Bgitation for debt reduc- 
tion, rows between wets 
and drys, speculative 
Huilling operations etc. 
Most of these things were 
4ng-over affairs at best. 
nN her definite predic- 
ons, Madam Marcia fell 
FoWn, and badly.in many 
instances. For one thing she said 
hat the United States would join the 
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orld court during the year. We 
veered farther away from that tri- 
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believed. Madam Marcia’s forecast that 
there would be no political upsets in 
the November election was in turn up- 
set by the results. 

Madam -Marcia may have abandoned 
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globe,” was the Barnum- 
like announcement made 
by Miss Genevieve Kem- 
ble, American astrologer, 
at the beginning of 1926. 
But her predictions were 
quite modest. In fact, 
they beat about the bush. 
We quote a few samples: 
“The year is destined 
to bring about such prog- 
ress in science, mechan- 
ics and invention, such 
ideal_adjustments of hu- 
man relaticaships and 
harmonizing of industrial 
and labor problems as will inaugurate 
a new era in the history of the race.” 
Every year inaugurates a “new era” for 
that matter. Her prediction that “Amer- 
ica will suffer from physical catacylsms, 


such as earthquakes, tidal waves and 
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tornadoes” may be taken with a grain of 
\salt. Such things happen every year 
but some years are more severe in this 
respect than others. Though drinks 
and drugs, “under Neptunian vibra- 
tions,” probably figured in the life of 
the nation, as Miss Kemble logically 
deduced from events of past years, her 
dream of changing seasonal rains caus- 
ing the American deserts “to bloom 
like a rose” is still far from fact. Her 
guess that radio would be running 
trains by 1926 was a little premature. 


Prepare to check Arthur Brooks, an- 
other domestic seer, with 100 per cent 
on one prediction! He said there would 
be a total eclipse of the sun last Janu- 
ary. There was. He must have been 
reading the almanacs. By a coinci- 
dence they predicted the same thing. 
However some of Mr. Brooks’s “great ex- 
pectations” failed to materialize, not- 
ably his idea that several more European 
crowns would be discarded, that Rus- 
sia, Turkey and Italy would come to 
blows, that there would be serious up- 
risings in the Near East and that Ire- 
lagd would see much bloodshed. Also, 
if we believe the. Coolidge administra- 
tion, the nation is enjoying “unusual 
prosperity” instead of the great busi- 
ness depression Mr. Brooks looked for. 


The “end of the world” is getting to 
be monotonous. Each year the event is 
enthusiastically predicted and each year 
the terrestrial globe spins merrily on 
as of yore. One of 1926’s “disappointed” 
ones was a wandering Mayan Indian 
prophet known as “Enoch.” In Mexico 
he frightened the superstitious natives 
by interpreting certain passages of the 
Bible to show that old Mother Earth 
would not last the year out. If there is 
any doubt that this prediction wasn’t 
fulfilled write to our Question Box for 
verification. — 


Robert Reidt, so-called “prophet of 
doom,” has twice foretold the world’s 
finish. His figures eventually became 
so mixed that he limited his 1926 model 
prediction to warning of the impending 
destruction of New York, our “modern 
Babylon.” February 6th was the date, 
and midnight the hour. However, Al 
Smith’s election would indicate that 
New York is still very much on the map. 

An inscription on the pyramids of 
Egypt caused Walter Wynn, of London, 
to expect “something important in the 
world’s history” to occur on or about 
August ist. It did. On that date the 
Pathfinder travel editor sailed for Eu- 
rope. Now Mr. Wynn confidently ex- 
pects the battle of Armageddon to be 
fought in the Holy Land in 1936. 


A great number of occultists, astrolo- 
gers etc. lay claim to having predicted 
the unusually severe storms and seismic 
disturbances of last year. But they 
forecast the same thing every year. Con- 
sidering that storms, quakes éte. are 
everyday events, there is bound to 
come a time when these standing 
guesses can be linked up with a disaster 
or some other extraordinary event. 
Such was the situation in respect to the 
Florida storm. We have no record (and 
we studiously collect every prediction 
we can) of any prophet definitely. an- 
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Why Johnson county, lowa, voted a bond 
issue for highway improvement. This type 


of road is now rapidly becoming extinct. 
The passing of muddy and rutty roads will 
enable Ford to lower the, flivver’s chassis. 








ticipating that storm. Even though they 
claim otherwise, most of the predictions 
were worded so carefully as to make 
possible their coverage of almost any 
kind of a calamity. 

It is seldom that a seer takes the trou- 
ble to explain why he or she “fell 
down” on the job, but the following let- 
ter was received by the Pathfinder from 
one star gazer and we publish it only 
because it is unique: 

“Editor :— . 

The disturbance which I predicted 
for today will reach its climax March 
8th and 10th. If it is not an eruption of 
Vesuvius or Etna it may possibly be 
an earthquake in northern Albania, on 
the border of Jugoslavia, or it may be a 
war or controversy between these coun- 
tries involving Italy, or it may be 
a war or controversy between Italy and 
Egypt in Tripoli. This latter event seems 
to be the most probable, as this eve- 
ning’s papers mention a controversy be- 
tween these countries over the Oasis of 
Giarabub, which may create serious 
trouble in the diplomatic relations: of 
Italy and Egypt and possibly Turkey. 
The reason for the inaccuracy of my 
predictions is due to a lack of sufficient 
comparative data to interpret the signs 
correctly. Notice, however, whether 
the general trend of these predictions 
are correct or not.” 

Applesauce! 

Our comparison of events with pre- 
dictions more than ever convinces us 
of the fact that the best guesser is the 
best prophet and that the more general 
the forecast the better the opportunity 
of being able to say “E-told you so.” 


BIG MONEY IN SUING 


An astonishing boost in amounts in- 
volved in civil cases is noted in court 
actions. 

So-called “love balm” suits now as- 
pire for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars instead of the former goal of a few 
thousands. The increasing number of 
accidents due to the auto’s popularity is 
“easy pickings” for some people. In- 
stead of suing for a paltry $500, accident 
victims now ask 10 times that amount. 
Verdicts of $10,000 and $20,000 are nu- 
merous. 7 

A record was believed reached in 1925 
when the Norfolk, Mass., superior court 
awarded $15,000,000 in a civil case, but 
later the Los Angeles, Cal., federal court 
gave a $20,000,000 verdict to George Car- 
son, Butte miner, who claimed big cop- 
per interests had robbed him of his pat- 
ent. This huge verdict was subsequent- 
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ly affirmed by the U. S. supreme c 
The tehdency of juries to donpraikial 
on damage amounts is partly responsi 
ble for soaring “asked” figures. Ali 
mony cases, particularly, cover muct 
legal bleeding. In the old days a wife 
was satisfied if she got $5 a week fox 
herself and $1 extra for every depend 
ent child. Today one husband has te 
pay his separated wife $3000 a month 
If the government allowed the claim 
of all those who say-it owes them 
money our treasury wouldn’t have any 
thing for congress to wrangle over 
Claims filed against Uncle Sam no 
amount to $2,000,C00,000. Some idea o 
the “big money” at stake is shown j 
recent court cases. A suit for $6,000, 
000 brought by John Bolton of Philade] 
phia against the Van Heusen colla 
company over a process for making 
soft collars was settled out of court for 
$1,000,000. Former Gov. Davis of Kan 
sas wanted $5,000,000 from the Kansas 
City Journal-Post because of alleged 
libel but the U/ S. district court foun 
for the defendants. A divorce contro 
versy invited a $500,000 damage suit by 
Mabel Normand, film star, against a 
California woman. Miss Normand lost. 


Admiral Bradley Fiske, retired, is su- 
ing Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and 
aides for $250,000 for alleged torpedo 
patent infringement.- Because careless 
workmen smashed his collection of 
death masks of presidents, William 
Patridge, White Plains, N. Y., sculptor, 
wants the landlady of the house in 
which the accident occurred to reim- 
burse him with $100,000. Miss Kathleen 
Brennan of New Brighton, N. Y., swal- 
lowed a tooth that a dentist had just 
pulled and now wants $50,000 damages 
Federal dry officials at Houston, Tex., 
are being sued by Mrs. Evelyn Edwards 
because during a raid they accidentally 
knocked over an urn containing the 
ashes of her dead son. 


Before Cornelius Vanderbilt jr. failed 
a, a publisher he wrote an article in 
which he complained that former em- 
ployees were conspiring against him. 
As a result a discharged editor got a 
$25,000 verdict. Mrs. Anna Laszewski 
of Trenton, N. J., says her husband was 
negligent in causing an auto accident 
in which she was hurt and wants $10,- 
000. C. G. Rothleder of Pittsburgh 
sought to have Ignace Paderewski, 
famed pianist, pay him $5000 for the 
alleged loss of an old concert program. 
Rothleder said he was once offered 
$3500 for the souvenir. Federal Judge 
Gibson dismissed the case, saying that 
the plaintiff “ought to have his head ex- 
amined” because he did not take the 
$3500. 


Aside from the merits of the case, the 
size of a verdict depends to a certain 
extent on types of jurymen and other 
factors. Some time ago a jury at Wau- 
kegan, Ill, returned a $1 verdict for, 
Leonora Kingsley, a child whose eye 
had been destroyed by a rooster. Suit 
was originally for $20,000. The judge 
ruled the amount insufficient and or 
dered a new trial. This time the verdi 
was for $1250. The New Jersey su 


preme court recently held that $500) 


awarded for the loss of a foot was in-’ 


adequate and granted a new trial. Y 
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ios Angeles court decided that_ 20 
sis—the price of a can of salmon— 
»s al] that a man could obtain because 
js wife and son had been killed by 
binted salmon, =~ 


JEWISH HONOR-ROLL OF 1926 


among the Jews who distinguished 
»mselves during the year, in the opin- 
b of the American Jewish Magazine, 
- Prof. Albert Michelson, Dr. Simon 
mxner and Dr. Morris Fishbein, sti- 
wists; Edna Ferber, Helen Woodward 
and Lillian Eochler, authors; David 
wlasco, Horace Liveright, Helen Men- 





Mien and Mary Ellis, stage people, and 


Sohie Irene Loeb, welfare worker. For 

first time Christians active in Jew- 
sh endeavor are recognized. The List 
cludes Senator King of Utah, John D. 
Hockefeller jr. Owen D. Young, Judge 
itor Dowling and the Rev. Dr. S. 
Prkes Cadman. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Uncle Sam’s budget for the next fiscal 
mar, aS finally pared by the Coolidge 
mnomy knife, calls for appropriations 

ceeding $4,000,000,000. However, this 
k only $16,000,000 more than the year 
mevious and is accounted for by pen- 
jon increases and added costs of op- 
miing the postal service and veterans 
bure il 

Though certain factions claim that 
he defense program is slighted, the 

lget nevertheless allows for the in- 
mguration of a five-year aviation pro- 
gm for both army and navy. How- 
ter, the president omitted a provision 
fr the construction of two great rigid 
irships t6 cost $8,000,000 which con- 
fess authorized to be built before July 

1928. An army and navy strength of 
0,000 men, including reserves, is pro- 
ded. Expenses incident to war ac- 
wunt for over half the budget. 

“Whatever funds may be necessary 
» vindicate the prohibition law and 
tHmpliance with its pre@visions should 
® provided,” the president said in ask- 
ig for $30,000,000 for dry law enforce- 
ment. 

Chief appropriations in the new 
Meet compared with those of last year 
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MILLIONAIRE RETIRES; DIES 


‘When I make a million dollars I'll 
lt work to enjoy the rest of my life.” 
Thus spoke a 14-year-old apprentice 
chanie in the Harmon, N. Y., shops 
the New York Central railroad back 
_ He was Joseph S. Donovan. 
‘use his pay was $1.50 a week his 
nions laughed. A year ago, at the 

: of 45, Joseph S. Donovan realized 
Samhition and retired from a profit- 
le Boston auto business to play golf 
Florida in winter | hunt in Maine in 
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the summer and travel in spring and 
fall. But Donovan didn’t long enjoy 
“his million.” He died the other day of 
an-ailment brought on by his sudden 
lapse from a life of business energy to 
one of ease. His fate lends support to 
the idea that persons who have been 
active for the greater part of their lives 


are easy prey to disease when they 
retire. 


AGE GREETS THE NEW YEAR 





“IT have little sympathy with those — 


who get on the front pages of news- 
papers by defying God,” says Chaun- 
cey Depew, former senator, now nearly 
93 years old. 

“I keep cheerful,” explains John D. 
Rockefeller, 87-year-old oil magnate, on 
his way South-to play golf and avoid 
the rigors of tlfe Northern winter. 

“Everything in the world should be 
done by machinery,” comments Thom- 
as A. Edison, inventor, now nearly 90, 

At the age of 85 Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, son of the famous poet of the 
same name, is still active on the bench 
of the U. S. supreme court. Elihu Root, 
nearly 82, was recently awarded the 
Wilson Foundation medal. Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, one year his senior, is carrying 
on a pure foods movement. Judge El- 
bert Gary, recently 80, is spokesman of 
the steel industry. 


Other “young” people are Ezra Meek- 


er, Oregon. pioneer, 96; William F. 
F. Warren, Boston educator, 93; Mrs. 
Rebecca Felton, first woman U. S. 
senator, 91, and Edward Payson Wes- 
ton, hiker, 87. 


CUBA MAY. ADJUST CLAIMS 
Col. Orestes Ferrara, new Cuban arm- 
bassador to the United States, is 51 





years old and has fought more than a- 


score of duels. He was born in Italy 
but later became a soldier and citizen 
of Cuba. -He comes here for the specific 
purpose of adjust- 


in 1906 we stepped in and set up Secre- 
tary of War Taft (latter president and 
now chief justice) as provisional gov- . 
ernor. When matters settled down we 
turned the reins of government back to 
the people. Several times we have been 
called upon to help Cuba adjust her 
financial affairs. Maintenance of an 
American naval base at Guantanamo bay, 
an object of Latin-American suspicion, 
is in accord with a treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. 


President Machado of Cuba is anxious 
to clean up American claims long 
pigeon-holed. -The largest of these is 
for $4,000,000 due the heirs of Charles 
Harrah of Philadelphia who built a rail- 
road that was seized and destroyed by 
the Cuban government. - Likewise John 
Griffiths, Chicago contractor, wants 
$1,000,000 for confiscated ships. Capt. 
Fletcher Smith, of the American forces 
that rescued Cuba from Spanish rule, 
says he has been unable to get redress 
in Cuban courts for property seized by 
that republic. 





FALL AND DOHENY ACQUITTED 


Trial of Albert B. Fall and Edward L. 
Doheny, indicted for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the: government in comnnection 
with oil leases, resulted in their ac- 
quittal by a jury in the District of Co- 
lumbia supreme court. The case was 
only one of the many that grew out of 
the “oil scandals” during the Harding 
administration. 

The government tried to prove that 
Doheny, oil magnate, bribed Fall while 
the latter was secretary of interior to 
secure control of the Elk Hills naval 
oil reserve. The prosecution developed 
the fact that on the day after Doheny 
told Fall he desired the lease, Fall asked 
for a “loan” of $100,000. Instead of 
writing out a check Doheny had his son 
draw that extraordinary amount of cash 








ing American claims 
against Cuba, some 
of which date from 
the revolt of 1906. 
Col. Ferrara reiter- 
ates that Cuba is a 
sovereign republic 
and not subordinate 
to the United States 
as Uruguay and 
some other Southern 
republics charge. 
The United States 
pledged Cuba her 
independence in 
1898. However, we 
have a “right to in- 
tervene for the pres- 
ervation of Cuban 
independence and 
the maintenance of 
government” ac- 
cording to the Platt 
amendment passed 
by the U.S. senate 
and later incorpo- 
rated in, the Cuban 
constitution. That 
is why when oppos- 
ing factions in Cuba 
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from his (the son’s) account and take it 
to Washington in the famous “brown 
satchel” and personally deliver it to 
Secretary Fall. There was no record of 
the transaction other than a promissory 
note signed by Fall, but without date, 
which Doheny tore in two. One part 
Doheny carried on his person and the 
other portion, the one with_the Signa- 
ture, was entrusted to Mrs. Doheny’s 
keeping. She could not find it during 
the senate investigation but later pro- 
duced it. In the senate probe Fall de- 
clared he had yeceived the loan from 
a Washington publisher. The latter 
denied this and Fall finally admitted 
that the money came from Doheny. 


The defense contended that the money 
was a personal loan and that secrecy 
was resorted to partly because had the 
fact been generally known that 4 bidder 
for a government lease had loaned mon- 
ey to an Official passing on such leases 
the latter would have been placed in an 
embarrassing light and partly because 
of the “war scare” of 1921 (see Dec. 18 
issue for details). Doheny swore that 
Admiral Robinson’s confidential reports 
on alleged Japan’s military preparations 
“scared” him into the oil leases. Though 
admitting that he expected to make 
$100,000,000 profit out of Elk Hills alone, 
Doheny explained that this estimate 
was based on 25 to 40 years control and 
then only after he had invested $200,- 
000,000. He said it was not unusual for 
him to have business and social rela- 
tions with government officials and 
cited the case of a petroleum technol- 
ogist of the department. of agriculture 
who was a guest on the oil magnate’s 
yacht on a cruise to Honolulu. Doheny 
claimed that his loan to Fall was se- 
cured by a one-third interest in the 
ranch that Fall bought with the money. 

Secretary of Navy Denby and other 
naval officials left the witness stand 
without affirming or denying that there 
was a war scare. Former Secretary of 
the Navy Denby, forced to resign under 
fire in 1924, gave testimony at conflict 
with that he gave the senate investigat- 
ing committee. However, he restated 
that Fall had full control of the leasing. 
It developed that Fall had an agreement 
with President Harding to retire exactly 
one year after he took office but because 
there was so much danger of the cabi- 
net “going to pieces”-he was prevailed 
upon io stay longer. 

Defense said that leasing was neces- 
sary to prevent government oil from 
being drained by neighboring wells. 
Prosecution argued otherwise, blaming 
Fall’s lease for a 90 per cent loss ‘of 
naval oil. Defense claimed in effect that 
the leases were motivated by “patriot- 

ism” but the prosecution bitterly assail- 
ed Fall and Doheny for “wrapping 
themselves up in the American flag.” 

The trial cost the defendants about 
$200,000. The expense to the govern- 
ment is close to $150,000. However, 
$300,000 was appropriated by congress 
to cover the government’s expense in 
all the oil cases. This was the first 
criminal trial resulting from the senate 
probe of 1922. Harry F. Sinclair, mil- 
lionaire oil man originally jointly in- 
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dicted with Fall and Doheny, is test- 
ing his indictment before the U. S. su- 
preme court. Sinclair is also charged 
with contempt of senate for refusing to 
testify before a committee of that body. 
Sinclair and Fall are under joint indict- 
ment before the District supreme court 
for alleged conspiracy growing out of 
the Teapot Dome case. Teapot Dome 
was not involved in the Doheny-Fall 
case, Fall, Doheny and the latter’s son 
are under indictment in the same court 
for alleged bribe in connection with the 
Elk Hills lease. However, in view of 
the Doheny-Fall verdict this case will 
probably be dismissed. The U. S. su- 
preme court must still pass on the valid- 
ity of the Elk Hill lease to Doheny and 
the Teapot Dome lease to Sinclair. 
Lower courts ordered the lease can- 
celled but Doheny afid Sinclair ap- 
pealed. 


GREASE VS. BATHING SUITS » 


Two women are prepared to attempt 
the Catalina channel swim for the $25,- 
000 prize offered by William Wrigley jr., 
chewing gum king. Mrs. Mille Corson, 
first mother (but not first woman) to 
swim the English channel, will wear a 
bathing suit. Mrs. Charlotte Schoem- 
mel, New York swimmer, will wear her 
customary covering of black axle grease. 
Mrs. Corson says to go without a suit 
is “indecent”; Mrs. Schoemmel says the 
grease is enough. According to the lat- 
ter, two other women swimmers—Miss 
Carabell Barrett, New York school- 
teacher, and Miss Eva Morrison, New 
England champion swimmer—will be 
clad likewise. The English channel and 
other long-distance swims are often 
made without suits. Bathing suits are 
considered a hindrance. Grease pro- 
tects from cold without retarding the 
swimmer’s motions. 


COSTLY GWINNETT AUTOGRAPH 


Autographs of Button Gwinnett, little 
known and more or less mysterious 
signer of the declaration of independ- 
ence, are so rare that Frederick Peck, 
Rhode Island commissioner of finance, 
personally paid $28,500 for one at a 
Boston auction. The signature appears 
on a legal document. Comparatively 
little is known about Button Gwinnett, 
but this is probably because he did not 
achieve the fame that some other sign- 
ers of the declaration did. His pecul- 
iar first name is responsible for much 
speculation. Gwinnett, it is said, came 
to America as an immigrant from Eng- 
land. He acquired St. Catherine’s is- 

















START THE YEAR RIGHT 
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This New Year’s placard was quite common 

in store windows in days gone by. Nowa- 

days the most jopular sign is “A Dollar 
Down and the Rest When Convenient.” 
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land off the Georgia coast. Though rey 
resenting the colony in the Continent, 
congress he was not an outstandin 
figure. He met his death at the age 
45 in a duel with Gen. McIntosh, why 
thwarted him for military honors. The 
location of Gwinnett’s grave is no 
known, 








News Notes 


Langley Paroled. Acting on the rie. 
ommendation of the federal parol 
board, Atty+Gen. Sargent paroled for- 
mer Representative John W. Langley of 
Kentucky, sentenced to two years af 
Atlanta penitentiary for violating the 
dry law. Langley served 11 months, 
His wife has been elected to congress, 


Centenarian Dies. John A. Stewart, 
the “grand old man of Wall street” and 
once assistant secretary of the treasury, 
died_at his New York home from pnew- 
monia at the age of 104. Mr. Stewart 
ascribed his long life to “moderation ig 
everything.” 





“Jim” Ferguson in Fight. Forme 
Gov. James Ferguson of Texas perso 
ally conveyed fe State Labor Commis 
sion Crocker a request by “Ma” Ferg 
son, governor and the former’s wife, 
that Crocker resign. There was an 
argument in which blows were ex- 
changed. Both men were fined $14.95. 
Crocker resigned and a woman—Miss 
Fannie Daniel—was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Hudson Tragedy. Sixty-two unemploy- 
ed men sang as they boarded a barge at 
New York to take them to prospective 
jobs at Edgewater, N. J. In the middle 
of the Hudson ice floes careened the 
boat. The men all rushed to one side 
and the craft capsized. On shore their 
shouts were mistaken for singing. Over 
30 were drowned. 


Bell Audible 30 miles. A 17-ton bell, 
described as “the largest single voiced 
instrument in the United States,” was 
placed in the Wanamaker tower, Phila- 
delphia, to make its debut by ringing in 
the new year. It can be heard within 
a radius of 30 miles. 


Deplores Debt Policy. War debi set- 
tlements should be readjusted by a new 
international conference called to re- 
view the’situation, according to the Co- 
lumbia university faculty of political 
science which went on record as be- 
lieving that existing settlements are 
“unsound in principle” and therefore 
responsible for enmity against the 
United States. 


Vermont Anniversary. Exercises at 
Montpelier next month will usher in the 
celebration of Vermont’s sesquicenten- 
nial. The building in Windsor where 
the state was established on July 8, 1777, 
is still standing. pees 


Aviation Progress. “America leads the 
world in the private ownership 
operation of aircraft, is at least abreast 
of other progressive nations in the tech- 
nieal development of aircraft for mili- 
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tary. purposes> and has the. technical 
knowledge necessary to equal or excel 
the commercial airplanes of other na- 
tions,” says the annual report of the na- 
tional advisory committee for aeronaut- 
ics. Secretary of Commerce Hoover re- 
ports that civilian flying is developing 
faster*than officials had hoped. A 24- 
hour coast-to-coast mail service is pre- 
dicted by Postmaster-Gen. New. 




















Judge Deplores Law. Rather than sen- 
tence a Negro to life for a fourth offense 
County Judge Taylor of New York 
threatened to resign. “All fourth time 
offenders are not habitual offenders,” he 
declared. “Many felonies are compara- 
tively trivial.” The Baumes law in New 
York makes mandatory life imprison- 
men! for habitual criminals. 
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All-American Opera. An opera writ- 
ten, produced and conducted by Amer- 
icans Was well received by a native au- 
dience at Chicago. It is Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “A Witch of Salem,” of- 
fered by the local civic opera company. 
(id Puritan hymns dominate the score. 


Ginners Defiant. The Alabama Cotton 
Cinners Association-declined to place 
their gins under control of the state 
public service commision. 


Collegiate Deck Boys a Failure. The 
shipping board tried the experiment of 
giving college students summer occu- 
pation as deck boys on merchant ma- 
rine vessels. But this kept out of the 
service those who wanted to make the 
sea their profession and the shipping 
board will henceforth not employ part- 
time deck boys. 
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at Weather Bureau Detractors Warned. 
So many weather -reports are false- 
ly credited to the weather bureau that 
the agriculture department warns per- 
sons who disseminate these reports that 
they are guilty of misdemeanor and are 
subject to a $500 fine or a 90-day jail 
sentence or both, 


Tear Gas Foils Bandits. Four men 
who attempted to “crack” the safe of the 
yas Farmers and Merchants’ bank at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ind., were captured when 
in their efforts released tear gas used to 
protect the safe. 


sig Realty Price. A record price of 
et- 837) a square foot-for Fifth avenue, 
ow New York, property was set when the 
re- Tenple Emmanuel, Jewish synagogue, 
0 Was sold for $7,000,000. 


Interdenominational Meeting. Repre- 
a sentative Protestants, Catholics and 
a Jews met in the Cathedral of St. John 
he the Divine, New York, to further the 
| Jewish relief fund. 


Mine Toll, Over 2000 men were kill- 
ed in coal mine disasters last year. In 
1907 the total was 3200, with about 
“500 for 1910 and 1913. 


Life Insuranee Gains. About $16,000,- 
000,000 worth of new life insurance was 
Written in 1926, it is estimated. This 
Is _5900,000,000 over .1925. During the 
year about $1,500,000,000 was paid out 
on 500,000 deaths. The largest group 
insurance was taken out for 100,000 em- 
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Late photo of Evangeline Booth now in com- 
plete control of Salvation Army in America. 








ployees of General Motors. About $80,- 
000,000,000 worth of life insurance now 
covers one-half the population. A score 
of years ago only one-sixth of the popu- 
lation was protected. 


Envoy’s Son to Become Citizen. Jo- 
hannes Bryn, 24-year-old son of Helmer 
Bryn, Norwegian minister to the United 
States, has made application for Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


Profit on Sesqui Coins. A profit of 
slightly more than $125,000 has: been 
realized on special coins struck by the 
government to commemorate the recent 
Philadelphia sesquicentennial. However 
only 150,000 ofthe 1,000,000 half dollars 
made to sell ‘at $1 each have been dis- 
posed of. Of the 200,000 gold pieces 
with a face value of $2.50 about 50,000 
have been sold for $3.50 each. 


Valentino Effects Sold. Spirited bid- 
ding marked the auction at Hollywood, 
Cal., of property left by Rodolph Valen- 
tino. “Falcon Lair,” his home, sold for 
$145,000. One car brought $7900 but 
only $2900 was offered for a costly 
yacht. A cashmere shawl sold for $3000 
and $150 was paid for a sculptured hand 
of the late screen star. 


Thrift in 1926. New England led the 
country in thrift last year. The per 
capita savings there was nearly $500. 
Massachusetts topped the list of indi- 
vidual states with $525. New Mexico, 
with $8, was lowest of all.. The nation’s 
total savings were over $21,000,000,000, 
or about $165 per capita. 


Pension List Shrinks. For the first 
time in 35 years federal pension rolls 
have dropped below 500,000. The peak 
was in 1902 when pensions were paid to 
nearly 1,000,000 persons. 





“T. R.’s” Sister and Creel Clash. Mrs.- 


Corrine Roosevelt Robinson, sister of 
Thedore Roosevelt, was a member of a 
New York audience that heard George 
Creel, war-time chief of public informa- 
tion, discuss Woodrow Wilson. “If Mr. 
Wilson had so“much vision as you say 
he had, why did he not enter the war 
sooner and save thousands of lives?” 
asked Mrs. Robinson when questions 
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were invited. Mr. Creel explained that 
congress, and not the president, has 
power to declare.war. 


Fértilizer Trust Fined. Thirty-six 
fertilizer firms, most of which do busi- 
ness in the South, were fined from $1500 
to $3500 each after pleading guilty in 
the Baltimore federal district court to 
violating the anti-trust aet. - , 





Want Jardine Removed. Removal 
of. Secretary of Agriculture Jardine was 
asked by the National Corn Grower’s 
Association in convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa. The members want a 
more “practical” man to represent the 
farmer. 


Baseball.Czar Gets Raise. A $15,000 
a year increase in salary was voted for- 
mer Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis in 
extending his contract for another seven 
years as joint high commissioner of 
American and National league baseball. 
His salary is now $65,000 a year. 


New Conducts Guide’s Funeral. Post- 
master-Gen. New journeyed to Detroit 
to deliver an oration at the funeral of 
“Buck” Beaufore, veteran French guide 
of the Michigan north woods who had 
been Mr. New’s companion of fishing 
and hunting trips for 42 years, 


Mrs. Lansdowne to Wed. Mrs. Zach- 
ary Lansdowne, widow of the com- 
mander of the Shenandoah who lost his 
life in the crash of.that dirigible in Sep- 
tember, 1925, is engaged to marry John 
Caswell jr., Boston cotton man. 











Damrosch to Resign. After 52 years 
of service as conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
imtends to retire next spring. It was at 
the age of 23 that Mr. Damrosch succeed- 
ed his father as head of the noted or- 
chestra. In accepting his resignation 
the directors declared it marked “the 
end of a musical era.” 


Expensive Seat. A new record was 
set when a seat on the New York stock 
exchange sold for $175,000. 


More Bergdoll Money Seized. While 
the ports are being watched to appre- 
hend Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, draft 
evader, should he attempt to return to 
this country, the government seized 
$20,000 willed him by his father. _ This 
makes $1,500,000 of Bergdoll’s mney 
that the government has taken to date. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found to be superior to 10 ordinary 
oil lamps, It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

* The inventor, M. &; Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him to- 
day for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, and 
without or money make $250 to 
vertisement. 
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Our Travel Editor Abroad 


He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 





Norway Wears Gorgeous Clothes 


It is astonishing how much we can 
see and enjoy in just the first day after 
we land in a foreign country, when all 
our faculties are so sensitive to fresh 
impressions. Everything is more or less 
new to_us and we are interested in all 
sorts of things which would seem triv- 
ial or commonplace in our home sur- 
roundings. 


Oh, the tapestry-like verdure that - 


clothes these hills and mountains of 
Norway! On our first afternoon’s 
tramp in the environs of Oslo we get 
our initiation into these marvelous 
beauties, which are unlike those of any 
other country. What joy to clamber 
over these hoary rocks that were cast 
up by volcanic action ages ago and that 
have been smoothed by the forces of 
nature and clad in such a rich dress 
of moss, heather and lichen that there 
is a picture wherever we may look. 


We sample various berries growing 
wild—huckleberries, red raspberries 
and a sort of cranberry or wineberry. 
We pick daisies and other wild flowers 
that we know, and also a number that 
we are not familiar with, 


What are those shrubs and small 
trees which are so loaded with bright 
red berries that they look almost like a 
solid mass of red? At first we are puz- 
zled, but then we find that they are the 
mountain ash. This tree is planted in 
the United States as a fancy shrub, but 
it does not flourish and bear such quan- 
tities of berries as it does in Norway, 
where it grows wild and is very com- 
mon. 

The Norwegians call it the “roenne- 
baer.” It is a life-saver for the birds, 
which feed on the berries in winter. 
Nature has made the berries very red, 
so that the birds can see them from a 
distance when the ground is covered 
with snow. The birds are honest, for 
they pay back the loan by scattering the 
seeds and thus propagating the trees. 


Norway Maple at Its Best 


Here also we see the Norway maple 
in @® perfection—the way it. grows 
when it is really at home. This maple 
is similar to our American sugar maple, 
though not just the same. In Norway 
and Sweden they make sugar from it. 
I have found it throughout the whole of 
Europe, from Norway down to Greece 
and Turkey. 


Here in Norway it is loaded full of 
winged seed-pods. The Creator has 
evolved another beautiful method of 
having these seeds disseminated. He 
gives each seed a pair of wings and he 
drafts the ‘wind into his service to scat- 
ter these seeds far and wide. Some, as 
Jesus said in the parable, may fall by 
the wayside and be devoured by the 
birds; others may fall in shallow soil or 
among the thorns and may not thrive, 
but others will fall in good ground and 
will grow and bring forth fruit. 

In the case of the maple this process 


has certainly stood the test of time, for 
we find remnants of this tree and also 
its beautiful double-winged seed-pods 
in veins of coal that date back before 
the glacial period. It is wonderful to 
think how adaptable to its surround- 
ings such a tree as the maple is. In the 
far north, for instance, it has to remain 
asleep for the larger part of the year, 
during the winters, which are not only 
long and cold but also dark. But it al- 
ways wakes up smiling. 

Daylight Saving with a Vengeance 

As itis summer, and not winter, now 
when we are in Norway, we are trying 
to get used to those famous “light 
nights” of the northern latitudes. The 
sun is below the horizon such a short 
time that there is no real darkness— 
just twilight. Our party are complete- 





The Akershus—13th-century fortress guard- 
ing Oslo. This was besieged in earlier times by 
the Swedes and the Danes; now it is besieged 
only by tourists who visit it to see the col- 
lection of ancient weapons, armor etc. 


ly taken in by this. We keep on hiking 
and hiking among the delightful moun- 
tain paths above Oslo and as it is still 
light we don’t know enough to go in. 
Uncle Eli finally thinks to look at his 
$2.98 watch—and behold, it is 10:30 at 
night! We all say his watch must be 
wrong—but he says he would rather 
believe the sun was wrong; and when 
we look at our watches we find they 
all corroborate Eli’s. 


We haven’t had anything to eat since 
our mid-day lunch on the boat—except 
the proverbial berries, roots and bark 
that wild people live on. Now that we 
think of it, we are “hungry enough to 
eat raw dog,” as one of the boys says. 
We hurry back to Oslo, after having 
covered over 15 miles on our first walk. 

As we stroll along the main thor- 
oughfare—the Kar]l-Johans-Gade—look- 
ing for a good place to eat, a group of 
other passengers from the steamer who 
are having an eating party rush out of 
a restaurant and haul us in. -We make 
a big table full, and have a jolly time 
studying the bill of fare and telling one 
another where we have been and all 
we have seen. It is getting late at night, 
but it is still light enough to read a 
newspaper in the open air—provided 
‘you can read Norsk. We order a rous- 
ing big meal, but we don’t know what 
to call it—dinner, supper or breakfast, 
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We are not going to ruin our rest by 
drinking coffee, and so we “skold” one 
another, as the Scandinavians call jt 
when they drink their health, in “Sina). 
co,” a temperance drink made from 
grain. ~ 

Movies “Made in U. S. A.”> 

The midnight party over, we all go 
back to the steamer. We who are to 
stay in Oslo see the others off for 
Copenhagen. Then we meander back 
to our nice little hotel—the Nobel 
named after Alfred Nobel, the inventor 
of dynamite andthe founder of the 
Nobel prizes which are awarded each 
year. Our Scandinavian companions 
have the laugh on us when we try to 
pronounce the names and words on the 
signs etc. Here is a street closed for 
repairs, but the sign says: “Spoerret.” 
Now we come to a “teatret” or movie 
theater. We expect to find some odd- 
sounding Scandinavian movie scheduled 
here—but the billboard is in English 
and it announces: “A Pulse-Throbbing 
Story of Primitive Passion.” 

Most of the movie films used in Ev- 
rope are of American production, and 
usually they don’t go to the expense of 
changing the wording but use the Amer- 
ican bills. This practice alone is teach. 
ing English to millions of Europeans, 
who thus take it in unconsciously and 
a little atatime. = 

It is so light that it seems strange 
that everything in the city is closed up 
and the streets are deserted. In fact 
they shut up the stores at four p. m. to 
make sure they will not keep them open 
all night by mistake. 


Relics of Departed Days 

The Scandinavians have been wise in 
taking measures to preserve at least a 
few samples of the buildings, utensils, 
garments, ornaments etc. that were in 
use in earlier times. In the United 
States we are letting most of those things 
pass out of existence—as for instance 
blacksmith shops, high bicycles, schoon- 
ers (both fishing and beer), bustles, 
Waterbury watches etc. In both Oslo 
and Stockholm ‘here are museums 
where all sorts of such “old-time” 
thitigs are being kept for present and 
future generations to see. 

We can go right into old houses, 
churches etc. dating back centuries and 
see vividly just how things were. There 
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Norse farmstead of old type. Buildings «r¢ 
made of timber, somewhat in style of Swiss 
chalets, Roofs are usually covered with sod. 


were no lumber yards or mail order 
catalogs then, and the long tables are 
made of great planks three feet wide 
and six inches thick, hewed out of 2 
single tree. A huge wooden bow! tw0 
feet in diameter is what they used to 
pass around the table for everyone ‘0 
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dip their drink out of. The floors are 
made of heavy planks fastened in place 
with wooden pegs, 

in the earliest houses the fire ts in the 
middle of the-room, and the smoke goes 


out of the open roof. In houses. with 
“modern improvements” a fireplace is 
puilt in the corner of the room and 
there is a chimney. The beds are box- 


like affairs and are only five feet long 
or so. People in those days slept in a 
partially sitting position. Uncle Eli 
thought it must have given them 
cramps. This custom is found existing 
aiso among our American Indians, who 
buried their dead in that posture. The 
beds of old Norway are made with a 
hollow space underneath. This was to 
allow the heat to go under there, and it 
made a nice place for-dogs to sleep. 


The houses, and also the churches, 
have no windows, andthe doors are 
small and low, to save the-heat. In the 
farmsteads, which are of timber, with 
sod roofs, the farmer and his family oc- 
cupied the main building; the helpers 





Church of Our Savior, on Karl-Johans-Gade 

or main street of Oslo. ‘Im front is a famous 

old market where in 1829 occurred the “bat- 

tle of the market place” which was one step 

in the separation of Norway from Sweden. 
In upper corner is the royal palace. 


occupied an adjoining but separate one, 
and a third one’was used for the ani- 
mals and to store feéd, food, tools etc. 
In some cases, especially- in the 
churches, there is rich ornamentation— 
usually carvings in wood and some- 
times iron fretwork and beaten copper. 


“Tempered” Copper Not “Lost Art” 

There are in Oslo very interesting 
and complete collections of ancient 
tools, weapons, dishes, fabrics, carvings, 
jewelry ete. These relics, which have 
mostly been dug up, start from the flint 
age—some as remote as 1500 years B. C. 
—and continue on down through the 
bronze age, the age of iron etc. until we 
come to modern times. The arrow- 
heads, hatchets ete. which were worked 
out of flint. and similar stones before 


_the inhabitants learned how to make 


use of bronze and iron are very similar 
lo those made by the Indians in Amer- 
ica and by the aborigines in all parts of 
the world. ' 

The “bronze age” came at different 
limes in different parts of the world, 
and it reached Norway centuries later 


than it did the south of Europe. It ap-— 


parently originated in the. East as the 
designs have an Oriental character. 
Bronze” is a loose term for copper 
With a little tin or other alloy. By the 
addition of about one-é¢ighth part tin, the 
topper was made to melt at a lower tem- 


perature and at the same time it be-- 


came harder. . — 
A very fair cutting edge could be 
formed with this alloy, and.that is what 
led ignorant people to tell of the “lost 
art of tempering copper.” In the Oslo 
collections we see many swords, dag- 
gers, spear-heads, fish-hooks, knives, 
awls, chisels, hammers etc. which are 
almost as hard as mild _ steel, but they 
are bronze, Made-of copper and fin. 
There are very few countries in 
which both these metals are found, and 
so one or the other had to be brought 
from far distant lands. We can see 
bronze fish-hooks 2000 years old that 
were unearthed in Norway. They are 
made with a flattened shank like the 
modern “Limerick” hook, so as to be 
attached to the line by winding with 
thread, and not with an eyelet as most 
hooks are made, ~ » 
Of course the big advance was made 
when our ancestors learned how to 
keep a fire hot enough to smelt iron 
from the iron oxides which were com- 
mon almost everywhere. From that 
period on, progress was rapid, and to- 
day there is no substance, with the ex- 
ception of air and water, which is so 
essential to us as iron and for which 
there is no substitute. Iron was known 
in the Orient over 4000 years B. C., but; 
strange to say, it took 4000 years for 
the knowledge of its use to spread 
through Asia and Europe to Scandina- 
via, How different things are today 
when anything that is discovered in 
one part of the-world is available at 
once to every other part of it. 
European Phones Don’t Speak English 
Uncle Eli has a telephone in his room, 
and of course he was bound to use it 
so he would get the full worth of his 
money. He didn’t know the name of. 
anyone in Oslo to phone to—except 
King Haakon, and we had heard that 
he was out of the city:Perhaps the king 
had been warned of our coming by the 
Norwegian minister at Washington. 
Eli finally decided to call up a garage 
and engage an auto for us to take a 
tour around the city and suburbs. He 





Ancient house preserved in Oslo museum, 
showing how our ancestors lived. The bed 
in the corner is so short that people had 
to sleep sitting up. There is no~chimney. 
The fire is on hearth in center of room and 
the soup pot is hung over it from a gredt 
12-foot wooden crane hinged to the wall. 
Smoke goes out through hole in roof. Note 
the chair made from solid tree trunk, and 
two-handled drinking bowl, 


picked out from the book what he 
thought was the right number and ask- 
ed in the phone: “Is this the garage?” 
For answer all he got was: “Nay, nay.” 


“I guess, from the way_they ‘neigh’. 





of a garage,” he snorted. Then I told 
him that “nay” is merely the Scandi- 
navian for “no.” 

It_was one of those European models 
of phones, such as you see in some of 
the movies—a jigger about a foot long, 


wu 


Relics of old Norseland—elaborately carved 
“sled” and “stave” church decorated with 
carved dragons’ heads, in imitation of 
Viking ships. These old churches have na, 
windows, and only very small and low doors, 
to keep out cold, They were originally 
Catholic but are now Lutheran. 


in one end of which you talk and the 
other end you listen. But Eli had got 
the two ends mixed and he was talking 
into the earpiece. 

“Why didn’t you follow the direc- 
tions * I asked him. “The directions,” 
he snapped back; “how can a civilized 
human being be expected to understand 
such gibberish?” And he showed me 
the directions, which read :“Loeft foerst 
telefonen av vent paa summetonen. 
Bruk sa skiven Nr.” 

It was a sort of automatic phone 
with which you have to get your “party” 
yourself by pressing the proper buttons, 
No wonder yoor Eli couldn’t get any 
satisfaction, without knowing the com- 


_ bination. This isn’t a Norwegian con- 


traption however; I noticed that it said 
on it “Made by Western Electric.” Eli 
remarked that since it was an Amer- 
ican product it ought to be able to un- 
derstand plain English. 

(Continued next week) 


FORTUNE BY NARROW MARGIN 


Arthur Miller, New Rochelle, N. Y., in- 
surance broker, committed suicide at 2:45 
p. m. March 5, 1925. His insurance had 
lapsed the preceding Jan. 29 and the insur- 
ance company contended that a 3l-day 
grace clause-in the policy had expired. But 
the U. S. circuit court of appeals at New 
York figured out that, counting out Sun- 
days, the grace clause remained until three 
o’clock on the day of the suicide. Be- 
cause of this 15-minute leeway Mrs. Miller 
will receive $125,000 which she would other- 
wise have lost. 








It was Senator George Vest, of dog 
speech fame, who said that the Pilgrims, 
when they landed on Plymouth Rock, first 
fell on their knees, and then fell upon the 
aborigines. 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS NEW TREATMENT 
FOR LEG SORES 


A new book sent free to readers by Dr. 
H. J. Whittier, Suite 36, 421 E. 11th St. 
Kansas City, Mo.,—a successful specialist 
in Kansas City for over 35 years—fully 
explains his new method of home treat- 
ment for Leg Sores and Varicose Ulcers 
which has met with remarkable suc- 
cess in thousands of the most stubborn 
cases.—Advertisement. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


To Keep Diamonds Up. Steps were 
taken at London to prevent the large 
production of diamonds.in the new field 
of Kimberley, Cape Colony, from bring- 
ing down diamond prices, Buyers were 
sent out by the: De Beers diamond syn- 
dicate to buy up the whole output of 
the new fields of 100 square miles. 


said, were secretly drilling youth all 
over Germany. He gave names, places 
and figures while nationalists shouted, 
“Treason! Traitor! Blackguard!” In 
conclusion he demanded that the cabi- 
net be replaced by one in which every 
member should be a republican. Chan- 
cellor Marx rose and denied the charges. 


Lloyds Insures Cruiser Goeben. Lon- proposed and passed by a vote of 249 
don newspapers commented sarcasti- ‘to 171, promptly followed by the resig- 
cally on the fact that the famous Ger-~ nation of Marx and his cabinet. 
man cruiser Goeben, which did so much : — . 
damage to British shipping during the Millions for Highways. Within the 

next five years the government plans to 


¥ b i red by Lioyds for 
prssiedige ng nony~r gaae —h ati agg» spend $20,000,000 in building 9000 miles 


about $5,000,000. It is now a Turkish 1 i 
vessel sailing under the name Sultan Of improved highways criss-crossing 
the country. The object is to make the 


Yawuz Selim and is undergoing repairs 
in- drydock at Constantinople by Ger- country attractive to tourists, especially 
those from America. 


man engineers. ica. 

May Be Holy Grail. There was placed Many Women Doctors. In the last 13 
on exhibition in Manchester a golden years thenumber of women doctors in 
yellow glass cup which it was believed Germany has risen from 195 to 1627. 
might have been one of four used by The majority of them are general prac- 
Jesus at the last supper. It was found loners but quite a number specialize 
in the Crimea by a German archeologist. !” children’s diseases and in gynecology. 
It was broken in transit to England, but LITHUANIA 


paises. Another Dictator Arises. Europe has 
another dictator—Maj. Plehavichius of 
Lithuania. Kovno, the capital, woke up 
Russian soviet ambassador to France, ne morning to find proclamations post- 
Rakovsky, is frequently embarrassed by ¢4 that the socialist government had 
the “communist spirit” of the leading been overthrown, that President Gre- 
French communists, most of whom are ius had been arrested and that a new 
mémbers of parliament. They attend sovernment had been formed with the 
his receptions in common blue shirts, id of former President Smetona. Par- 
with unshaven faces and with unmani- liament building was surrounded by 
cured nails. “Comrade Rakovsky,” on troops and the session dissolved. The 
the other hand, is a nifty dresser, and ™ovement was led by Catholics and 
his soirees are as brilliant as those at fascists who resented especially the 
other embassies. He found on his hands Pact made in October with the Russian 
a diplomatic problem hard to solve. soviet government. The diet again 


cqpemaane _ elected Smetona president. 

Worth, Dressmaker, Dead. Jean Phi- hn aE Ps 
lippe Worth, famous over the world as RUMANIA 
a Parisian dressmaker, died after a short Ferdinand Wants to Quit. “I’m a sick 
illness at the age of 70. M. Worth was old man,” King Ferdinand told his coun- 
an artist and the friend of artists. It cil in pleading that he be allowed to 
was his father who founded the busi- 

. 





FRANCE ' 
Communists Embarrass Russian. The 








ness house. It is now in the hands Of (oan, QNay 
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Fog Obscures All Paris. One of the 

worst fogs in years kept the city of 

Paris dark in the daytime, and a break- 

down of the lighting system made % 

things worse. Searchlights were in- 

stalled on the steps of the bourse to aid ( 

the curb market to do business. The = \—— 

only safe way of travel was by the 

subway. 


GERMANY 


Huge Secret Army Charged. Charges 
more sensational than the French ever 
made were hurled at the German na- 
tionalists, or monarchists, in the reich- 
stag by Philip Scheidemann, head of the 
social democrats—and great was the ex- = ’ 
——— He yew pies that since 1923 “s SS 
the militarists had secretly spent 70,- Bate po Carls Sand Whale hb dent 
000,000 marks a year in making arms the life och I must first be freed of 
and establishing a junker airplane fac- 


ight that is d i to the bot- 
tory at Moscow. Hundreds of officers Bess toubitinnronen Cindy) Bd 420. 
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disguised as physical instructors, he _ 


A motion of non-confidence was then 
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abdicate in favor of former Crown. 


‘Prince Carol. The latter, who was 
forced to renounce his rights last Janu. 
ary because he chose to live with his 
morganatic wife, agreed to come back jf 
he is given a divorce from his roya} 
wife, the former Princess Helen of 
Greece, and she leave the country 
before his return, and if a democraiic 
cabinet representative of the new No. 
tional-Peasant party be placed in power, 


Minister Refuses to Fight. The minis. 
ter of justice, Theodore Codalibu, was 
challenged to fight a duel by former 
minister Nicolas Lupu, who felt that he 
had been offended. After consideration 
Minister Codalibu replied that it was 
his official duty to enforce the laws 
against duelling, and that he could not 
fight without first resigning his office, 
He said he preferred his office to a duel, 


ITALY 


Pope Assails Fascisti. Actions of the 
fascisti make reconciliation between 
church and state in Italy impossible, 
Pope Pius told his secret consistory. Al- 
though praising Mussolini as an individ- 
ual, the pontiff regarded certain fas- 
cisti elements as a menace because they 
emphasize the state at the expense of 
religion. He warmly condemned “per- 
secution” of Catholics in Mexico. 


Some Bachelors Exempted. In draft- 
ing the rules to apply the bachelor tax 
to Italy’s 3,000,000 unmarried men it was 
decided to exempt those who remained 
single because too poor to support a 
wife. Others exempted are priests, army 
officers, paupérs and persons with in- 
heritable diseases. 

Fascists Set Up Deadlines. The fas- 
cist government is keeping 522 anti- 
fascists in restricted areas, or within the 
so-called deadlines. They may not 
cross these lines, and they are allowed 
from 12 to 14 lire a day for subsistence. 
The number may be reduced by appeals 
to the fascist authorities. 


SWITZERLAND 

Motta Again President. Dr. Joseph 
Motta, who served as president in 1915 
and again in 1920, was elected to the of- 
fice for 1927. The national assembly 
made Edmund Schulthess, former pres- 
ident, vice-president for 1927, thus put- 
ting him up for the chief office the year 
following. 


Monks Caught in Avalanche. Five 
monks from the famous St. Bernard 
monastery were buried by an avalanche 
in the Alpine. pass, and three of them 
perished hefore rescue parties reached 
them. The men were making their 
regular rounds on skis to see if any 
travelers were in difficulty in the pass 
when the disaster overtook them. 


RUSSIA 


Campaign Against Witch Doctors. 50 
popular had witch doctors become 
throughout Russia that the government 
began to arrest and imprison them. [0 
the village of Slaviank one woman witch 
doctor had such a clientele that-appoint- 
ments had to be made with her two oF 
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three days in advance. She had two 
potions, one for heart troubles and the 
other for the stomach. All ills were 
divided between the two. 


PORTUGAL 


Troops Used in Uprising. Troops 
were sent from Portugal to suppress dis- 
orders in the southern part of the coun- 
try, but strict censorship eoncealed the 
details. A strike of railroad workers 
there threatened to tie up the lines in 
defiance of the government. 


CHINA 


Cantonese Continue to Conquer. It 
was reported that the Cantonese “reds” 
had captured Hangchow, chief town in 
Chekiang province, which places them 
at the doors of Shanghai. Gen. Yang- 
sen, northern general, evacuated Ichang 
up the Yangtse river and started east 
with his army with the apparent inten- 
tion of carving out a new domain for 
himself. He seized three American ves- 
sels to transport his troops, but an 
American gunboat prevented his using 
them. 

Demand 81 Holidays a Year. The la- 
bor unions at Hankow organized under 
the red Canton government demand, 
among other things, 81 holidays a year. 
General strikes were threatened and 
the foreign residents prepared for it by 
stocking up with food supplies. Large 
increases in pay were also demanded 
by the unions, as well as the closedshop. 


JAPAN 


Poor Actors Denied Passports. The 
Japanese government coming to the 
conclusion that too many poor actors 
had been leaving Japan for foreign 
tours, thus creating an unfavorable im- 
pression of Japanese art, it was decreed 
that hereafter passports will be given 
only to those who have real talent. More 
than 30 actors were recently refused 
passports. Fonte 

Whales Stranded in Bay. Getting into 
Shall bay which was made shallow by 
the 1923 earthquake 130 whales were 
left stranded by the receding tide. Fish- 
ermen and farmers gathered with spears 
and axes to reap the rich harvest. 


CANADA 


Man’s Right to Get Drunk. A man has 
aright to get drunk when and as often 
as he pleases in Ontario province, ac- 
cording to Justice Riddell of the su- 
pPreme court at Toronto. A woman seek- 
ing alimony accused her husband of 
crus ity in that he was “drunk all the 
time.’ The judge told her that was 
not ‘cruelty; that her husband was 
Within his rights. He suggested that 
she should have used more discretion 
in selecting a husband. 


NICARAGUA 


Sacasa Denies Mexican Aid. In a 
Statement issued from Puerto Cabezas 
Dr. Juan Sacasa, who claims to be the 
legal and constitutional president of 
the republic, and maintains his “capi- 
tal” there, declared that the report of 
ships from ee aiding. hin was. fine 
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vented to excite American public opin- 
ion. Admiral Latimer, U. S. N., de- 
clared the day before that Mexico did 
not deny that arms had gone from Mex- 
ico to the Sacasa party. President Diaz, 
recognized by the United States, offered 
amnesty and cabinet positions to the 
rebel Liberals for peace. Sacasa’s reply 
was a general advance of his troops 
along the whole front in the direction 
of Managua, the capital. 


ARGENTINA 
Fertilizer Made from Locusts. Locust 


plagues in Argentina were ‘turned to- 


profit when an English fertilizer firm 
offered to buy large quantities_of the 











King Ferdinand of Rumania 








pest_for the making of fertilizers. It 
was said that the body of as locust 
contains a high percentage of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. 


MEXICO 


Crowd Mauls Spanish Diplomat. The 
Spanish charge d’affaires, Pedro Gual, 
was being severely beaten by an in- 
furiated crowd in Mexico City when he 
was seen and rescued by Foreign Mia- 
ister Saenz. Gual incensed the crowd 
when he struck and knocked down a 
traffic policeman for stopping him as he 
was violating a traffic regulation. 


HAWAII 


Claim Spain Discovered Hawaii. A 
copy of a document found in ancient 
archives at Barcelona, Spain, describes 
a visit to the Hawaiian islands in 1626 
by one Calderon. He spoke of the is- 
lands having been discovered in 1600 
by Spaniards under Gaetano, a Portu- 
guese who was directed to them by 
light from volcanoes seen at night. The 
testimony tends to disprove the gener- 
ally accepted belief that Captain Cook 
discovered the islands in 1778. 


PHILIPPINES 

Wood Vetoes 44 Bills. Gov.-Gen. Wood 
vetoed 44 of the 122 bills passed by the 
recent insular legislature. Explaining 
this act he said the measures came to 
“him too late for consideration, since 
they must be signed 30 days after ad- 
_ donenenant and had not reached him 
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until two weeks after adjournment. He 
en no time to examine their merit, he 
said, 


AUSTRALIA 


Goodyear to Build Plant. The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber company of the 
United States purchased a 20-acre fac- 
tory site near Sydney and plans to have 
a modern tire factory in operation by 
December, 1927. The factory will have 
a capacity-of 1000 tires and tubes daily. 


CEYLON 


Rubber Restriction Opposed. Dissat- 
isfaction with the British restriction of 
rubber under the Stevenson plan was 
expressed in the Ceylon legislative 
council where a motion was diseussed 
pronouncing the action “uneconomic” 
for that country. It was asked’ that 
Ceylon be allowed to stand out from 
the restriction area. 


MOROCCO 


Moors Ambush Spanish Army. A 
Spanish detachment operating against 
the Beni Gorfet tribe was ambushed and 
cut to pieces. The report from Tangier 
gave the less of the Spanish as “heavy,” 
both in men and munitions. 


EGYPT 


New Find in Tut’s Tomb. With the 
opening of the third chamber of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen finds were made 
of great value, especially historically. 
There were 30 models of funeral boais, 
many small statues of the king and some 
hunting chariots, the first of their kind 
ever discovered. 


To Cut Cotton One-Third. The Egyp- 
tian government announced a plan to he 
presented to parliament by which the 
cotton acreage of the country would be 
limited to one-third of that at present. 
The limitation would last three years. 


LIBERIA 


Rubber Pact Ratified. The $100,000,- 
000 project of Harvey Firestone for 
growing rubber in Liberia was brought 
nearer its goal through ratification by 
the Liberian government. Firestone re- 
ceived a 99-year lease on 2000 -acres 
planted 16 years ago and now in full 
production also on 1,000,000 acres more 
dand suitable for production. It was 
estimated that 350,000 natives would be 
needed to clear the land, and that 200,- 
000 tons of rubber can be produced an- 
nually—about half of the world’s pres- 
ent production. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Quake in Gold Region. A violent 
earthquake which shook the Rand, fa- 
mous gold-bearing region, killed four 
persons. Severe rock-bursts in gold 
mines caused the deaths. 


Lioness Kills Noted Hunter. Wound- 
ed and infuriated a lioness sprang upon 
John Vandermerve of Johannesburg, a 
champion lion hunter, and so pounded 
and tore him that he soon died. A 
friend, a little too late, shot the lion- 
ess through the head. Vandermerve had 
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—Doings of C ongress ~ 








Another farm relief measure was 
started on it dubious way by Senator 
McNary of Ore., co-author of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill of last session. The 
new measure is pretty much like the old 
one that failed to get through, but in 
a number of respects its friends claim 
it is an improveriient. Five basic com- 
modities would be affected—cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice and hogs. Rice is a 
new-comer requested by Southern 
growers, while cattle and butter were 
eliminated. There would be an appro- 
priation of $250,000,000, constituting a 
revolving fund from which loans may 
be made to commodity stabilization 
funds in anticipation of the collection 
of the equalization fees. These fees 
have been changed in this bill so that 
they are to be assessed against “each 
market unit” instead of against all 
producers. The bill was said to embody 
the latest views of a number of farm 
leaders in both houses. 


The McNary bill—a modified and 
modernized form of the McNary-Haugen 
bill of last session—did not find favor 
in Mr. Haugen’s eyes when it came over 
to the house, and he refused to put his 
name to it. There were others in the 
house willing to introduce it, but there 
were also many who opposed it. There 
was soon a defection from the cotton 
section, where opposition was found to 
the equalization fee. In the house dis- 
cussions it was linked up with the 
tariff, threats being made that unless re- 
lief were forthcoming Westerfi farmers 
would demand a downward revision. 
Democrats stepped up to demand such 
a revision immediately—“and not wait 
until Frank A. Lowden is nominated 
for president.” 

Senator Harrison of Miss. charged that 
the bili contained tariff legislation, and 
he introduced a substitute bill providing 
loans to farming interests up to $1,200,- 
000,000. In the house Mr. Howard of 
Nebr. proposed to devote half the time 
of that body every day for consideration 
of farm relief; but the suggestion was 
not accepted. Mr. McLaughlin of Nebr. 
offered a bill to create a federal corpor- 
ation with a capital stock of $1,000,000,- 
000 to provide economic guidance in the 
production and marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 


The senate of the United States is 
notorious for being late, tardy and be- 
hind-time in practically everything, but 
for once it showed itself in advance. 

Hearing that Gov. Small of Ill. was 
thinking of appointing Frank L. Smith, 
senator-elect, to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Senator McKinley ar- 
rangements were quickly made for his 
reception. Republican leaders anxious 
to postpone the conflict on‘Smith and 
Vare of Pa. for a year, giving the matter 
time to cool, pleaded with Gov. Small 
not to appoint, and with Smith not to 
accept. sue enecere that to refuse 
would prejudice his case—show a 
guilty and fearful ‘conscience, as it were 








—and Gov. Small went right ahead and 
made the appointment. 

Then there was action in the senate. 
Senator Ashurst of Ariz. presented a 
resolution to deny Smith the oath of 
office when and if he presented himself, 
and to refer his case to the Reed investi- 
gating committee for recommendation. 


‘At the same time the Reed committee 


was requested and directed to make a 
report on the Illinois primary election. 
Chairman Reed of Mo. on the same day 
made a preliminary report showing 
$400,000 spent in behalf of Smith, of 
which $125,000 was contributed by Sam- 
uel Insull. All being ready the senate 
waited for Smith to make the next move, 
accept or refuse, while Smith apparent- 
ly waited to see what more would be 
done by the senate. 


Republican leaders were very anxious 


for Smith to refuse the appointment, for 
with a short session and a crowded cal- 





—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Two-party eugenics has given the country 
some queer political specimens. 


endar they wished to avoid prolonged 
debate over Smith—such as took up the 
time of the senate in the Newberry 
case. It was openly said by leaders on 
both sides of the house that scarce a 
baker’s dozen votes could be mustered 
to seat Smith if he presented himself 
so inopportunely. 

A very unusual step was taken by the 
house navy committee when it sent its 
chairman, Butler of Pa., to the president 
to get his indorsement for an increased 
navy. A letter was submitted to the 
executive as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, the contents of which 
were not made public. It was given out, 
however, that the committee urged the 
need for more -light cruisers, subma- 
rines and aircraft. The letter was 
drafted after . week of questioning of 
high naval officers as to the strength 
and weakness of the navy. The presi- 
dent in his annual message had recom- 
mended withholding construction pend- 
ing the outcome of the disarmament 
conference at Geneva, but officers in- 
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sisted that there was an imperative 
need for the new ships at once. Chair. 
man Butler later stated in the house 
that the committee would continue its 
fight to bring the American navy to 
equality with the best in the world. He 
started operations by asking authority, 
in a bill, to modernize the battleships 
Oklahoma and Nevada at an expense of 
$13,150,000. 

The little group of senate wets won 


what they felt was a rather important ‘ 


victory when they knocked out a $500,- 
000 item from the appropriation for 
prohibition enforcement. It was the 
provision for the so-called “undercover 
agents” to be spent by Gen. Andrews, 
at his request, “without regard to pres- 
ent auditing requirements.” Senator 
Bruce of Md. and Reed of Mo. declared 
it was to be spent on “spies, sneaks and 
snoopers.” The vice-president held 
that it was clearly out of order since it 
contemplated new legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill, and it was thrown out. 
It had already been thrown out in the 
house on a point of order. It was re- 
inserted by the senate committee. Dur- 
ing the discussion there was a move- 
ment to organize the wets in the sen- 
ate for the first time. Senator Edge of 
N. J. sent out invitations to 20 senators 
for a conference at some indefinite date, 
but he did not make the list public. 


Looks like tax reduction is for a later 
time. After the move had been squelch- 
ed in the house Senator Harrison of 
Miss. rose in the senate to say that a 
500,000,000 surplus was in sight and 
that the Democrats would not stand in 
the way of a Republican bill for tax re- 
lief. Senator Smoot of the finance com- 
mittee replied that he favored applying 
the surplus on the public debt, and that 
he was opposed even io President Coo!- 
idge’s plan of'a refund on next year’s 
taxes. “It would mean a saving of only 
35 cents to the small taxpayer,” he said, 
“and would benefit only the large cor- 
porations and taxpayers with large in- 
comes.” Senator Swanson of Va. in- 
jected the usual charge that Republi- 
cans were using tax reduction for po- 
litical campaigns, and were saving for 
a huge tax cut on the eve of the 1928 
elections. 

The senate started early in the loné- 
delayed plan to beautify the national 
capital. A bill was passed by the sen- 
ate without a record vote to appropriate 
$25,000,000 to acquire the property still 
held by private persons south of Penr- 
sylvania avenue, the section known 45 
the mall. Here new government build- 
ings are to go up and change the pres 
ent dingy appearance to one of beauty 
and grandeur in accordance with the 
original plans of the capitol made by 
Maj. L’Enfant. The bill was put through 
by Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of 
the finance committee, who had the ad- 
vice and backing of Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon. There was practically 
no opposition. Some senators suggested 
that the purchase be delayed until the 
building sites were needed, but it ws 
pointed out that delay meant increased 


values the property would acquire with 


time. The house 
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similar bill, and it was generally ex- 
pected that favorable action would easi- 
ly be obtained there. 


The irregulars in the house refuse to 
become regular in order to get good 
conumittee assignments. The La Fol- 
lette group that revolted in 1924 met 
and decided to remain in revolt. Mr. 
Nelson, leader of the Wisconsin group 
turned down the chairmanship of the 
committee on invalid “pensions rather 
than bind himself to be a goed party 
man. The post went to Mr. Swope of 
Pa. After the failure-with Mr. Nelson 
it was not. beli¢éved any more peace 
overtures would be made to the insur- 
gent group by the regular Republicans. 

Sol Bloom of N. Y. introduced a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of 
Henry Ford’s charges that “the inter- 
national Jew” controls the finances of 
the country and the government, in- 
cluding the federal reserve system.* He 
wrote to Mr, Ford asking him to appear. 

An investigation~-of the question of 
giving the vote to Washington residents 
—a subject now being pushed by orga- 


‘ nizations in the city—was begun by the 


house committee on the District of Co- 
lunbia. Citiz@ns appeared to argue that 
“taxation. without representation” is 
just as Obnoxious as it ever was, and 
they asked that the constitution be so 
amended as to provide for the vote. A 
committee member pointed out that the 
constitution had placed the sovereignty 
of the district in congress, and that to 
grant the right of suffrage tocitizens was 
to turn over to them that sovereignty. 
(thers argued that congress could per- 
mit the vote without relinquishing sov- 
ereignty, but all were careful to add 
that what they said, and what they 
asked should not be taken to indicate 


how they stood on the subject. 


The sen: ate feeling a little of ¢ the 
Christmas spirit passed a bill by the 
narrow margin of 39 to 37 to admit, re- 
gardiess of quota, 35,000 wives and chil- 
dren of aliens who were admitted prior 
to July 1924 and who have applied for 
naturalization. The amendment of the 
inmigration law was one of first of 
any consequence to get through, and it 
was opposed on the ground that it-was 
the “opening wedge to break down the 
restrictive immigration act.” The house 
hil already passed an amendment to 
lift the restrictions on American wom- 
tf) who had lost their citizenship 
through marriage with foreigners. It 
will now have to considér the senate 
amendment which was pushed through 
by Senator Wadsworth of N. Y. The 
apportionment of the 35,000 is to be 
nade by the department of labor ac- 
cording to nationalities. 


\ few fighting senators seemed to hate 
lo sive up the trial of Judge English 
Whom they counted on judging as a 
court of ‘impeachment. When the re- 
port came over from the house manag- 
ers recommending dismissal of the 
tase a number argued. that the trial 
should be carried on in spite of the 
pidge" s resignation. Senator Blease of 
.. who likes to get in any fight that 
Ae along, said dropping the case 
amounted to io. anes pekice Jo 


_ other 
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judges “To do as you pléase, drink 
liquor and curse from the bench.” Sen- 
ator Reed of Mo., who simply adores a 
strap, threw a little excitement into 
the senate by observing: “There are 
other impeachment proceedings neces- 
sary, if I have been correctly informed.” 
Senator Borah of Ida. made the timely 
remark that by dropping the case, as 
the house did, the senate would have 
more time to clean its own house, That 
feeling prevailed 70 to nine. 

Senator Copeland of N. ¥. took pity 
on the barbers of Washington and offer- 
ed a bill to forbid their shops to be 
opened on Sundays. 

The more generous disposition of the 
senate as compared with the house was 
demonstrated with the first appropria- 
tion measure, that of the postoffice de- 
partment, to reach the upper House. 
Chairman Warren reported it with more 
than a_ $3,000,000 increase—totaling 
$894,000,000. 

Senate confirmed the appointments of 
a lost list of postmasters and promo- 
tions of a great many army officers. 

Mr. Boylan of N., Y. attacked the Mex- 
ican policy of the state department and 
demanded that diplomatic relations be 
discontinued with Mexico. 

Southern representatives began a 
campaign before the agriculture com- 
mittee of the house to change the sys- 
tem of federal cotton reports charging 
that they are demoralizing-the market. 

Richard E. Byrd, retired lieut.-comdr. 
of the navy, who flew to the north pole 
last summer, would be promoted, and 
Floyd Bennet who accompanied him 
would be presented with ~ congres- 





Senator Ashurst of Arizona 


sional medal of honor and promoted 
under a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Swanson of Va. The senate pass- 
ed it. ; 
The senate elections committee de- 
cided to put off until after the holidays 
investigation into the charges against 
Senator Gould of Me. 
~Senate commerce committee began 
inquiry into the-proposed sale of mer- 
chant ships by the shipping board. They 
were informed that the board was will- 
ing to sell for $1,000,000 five merchant 
ships that had cost $17,500,000 to build. 
Mr. Frear of Wis. charged that In- 
dians on reservations were béing tried 
by incompetent and prejudiced judges 


13 
and demanded that they be given the 
right of trial by jury. 

Mr. La Guardia, of N. Y. introduced a 
resolution demanding of the state de- 
partment whether it had sought to in- 
fluence certain press associations to 
send out anti-Mexican propaganda. 

Senator Harrison of Miss. made a 
speech denouncing the alleged action of 
the French goverment in asking for 
an-appropriation to be used for propa- 
ganda in the United States. 


There are signs that pensioners are 
in for liberal treatment from the pres- 
ent session of congress. Senator Walsh 
of Mass. introduced a bill to pay $50 a 
month. to all widows of Civil war vet- 
erdns, whether they were married be- 
fore or after the war. Senator Cameron 
of Ariz. put in a bill to retire all officers 
who servéd in the Spanish-American 
war. 

Senator Moses of N. H., chairman of 
the postoffice and roads committee, 
made a statement that there would be 
no modification of postal rates this ses- 
sion. 

Secretary Mellon told the house build- 
ings- committee that survey for new 
structures under the $100,000,000 build- 
ing appropriation would be limited to 


. cities with postal receipts of $20,000 


or more. 

William F. Gibbs, naval architect, told 
the senate committee investigating the 
shipping board that the United States 
would have to provide at least two more 
de luxe liners in the Leviathan class in 
order to compete with foreign lines. He 
later_told the committee that the gov- 
ernment cannot compete successfullly 
with private enterprise because of po- 
litical interference. 

Senator Willis of Ohio introduced 
resolution fer U. S. participation-in the 
erection-.of a memorial lighthouse to 
Christopher Columbus at Santo Domin- 
go. It is tobe erected by the Pan: Amer- 
ican countries. 

Senator Bingham of ‘Conn. reviewed 
in a speech the development of aviation, 
eulogized the Wright brothers and pro- 
posed the erection of a monument at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., to commemorate the 
first airplane flight in history. 


Senate passed a bill establishing a 
pension fund, based on the contributing 
system, for officers and employees of 
federal reserve banks andallied agencies. 

Mr. Wood of Ind. asked an appropria- 
tion of $1,750,000 to provide a memorial 
and celebration at Vincennes, Ind. in 
1929 of the 150th anniversary of the 
conquest of the Northwestern territory 
by George Rogers Clark. 





LAST CHANCE FOR “THE” BAT” 


We want every Pathfinder reader who en- 
joys high class fiction to have a copy of 
“The Bat” in book form. We-ean still offer 
a limited number of copies of this record- 
breaking story—and after that the oppor- 
tunity will be gone. Just send us $2 for two 
new subscriptions to the Pathfinder, and we 
will as a special favor send you a copy of ~ 


_ the regular high-priced edition of the book, 


all charges paid. The two subscriptions 
and the book can all go to different ad- 
dresses if you so desire. Address Path- 
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kid. True enough, there is nothing 
right about our crime wave. The sec- 
ond picture shows poor old Rip Van 
Winkle. He has two left hands. Error 
appeared in a Louisville, Ky., paper. 
Are you a photographer? If not, 








bearing on this subject, so we shall let 





ton. But if it is, it is the artist’s own 
idea. Last time we saw the monument 
it had only four windows in all, one on 
each side. Yes, the error appeared.in 
the comics. 

See the danger line? asks a dental 
cream manufacturing company in a pre- 
































one of those millions (or is it billions?) 
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be an improvement owing to the great his f 
number of visitors who crowd the mon- morn 
ument for an airplane view of Washing- from 
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don’t imitate this man when you are — digested bit of literature. Yes, we see to the rules laid down by the Universal Inj 
asked to take somebody’s picture. He Order of Faithful Reflection. In this lo-Ph 
has the bulb in his hand all ready to mirror the man’s hands have changed Jean 
squeeze it for the snapshot but he also places and the coat is buttoned on the adjoi 
has his head under the cloth, evidently opposite side. Try this over on your p merc! 
looking at the image on the ground glass mirror, the s 
in back of the camera. Of course there 19 pa 
is no plate in the camera, else the man AMERICAN IDEALS Tat 
America is not and’must not be a country ing it 
without ideals. They are useless if they are Dine 
only visionary they are only valuable if pane 
they are practical. A nation cannot dwell Hitt 
,constantly on the mountain tops. It has a str 
to be replenished and sustained through the tr 
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Odd Accidents 


Just Died Laughing. After going safe- 
jy through 104 years of life Mrs. Melis- 
sa McClelland, said to have been the 
oldest woman in West Virginia, had to 
die a tragic death. Her husband told 
her a joke (which at some time or other 
appeared in the Pathfinder) and the 
poor woman died laughing. 


Rusty But Still Works. Two children 
playing in the attic of N. D. Bartley’s 
home in Olean, N. Y., accidentally dis- 
charged a rusty old rifle. The bullet 
went straight downward and lodged in 
the side of a visitor who was sitting on 
the couch in the living room. 


Puppy Dog Electrocuted Policeman 
Schmidt, of Philadelphia, was making 
his rounds in the wee hours of the 
morning when he found a wire trailing 
from a pole as the result of a storm. 
A puppy came up and made friends 
with the policeman. Then ~ Schmidt 


went to phone the electric company. - 


When he returned he found that the dog, 
who evidently had nosed at the wire, 
was dead. 


Injured by Flying Glass, APittsburgh- 
\o-Philadelphia train was going through 
Jeannette, Pa., when a freight car on an 
adjoining track, its sides bulging from 
merchandise, scraped the train all along 
the side. Windows were broken and 
19 passengers were cut by flying glass. 


Tattooed by Lightning. While stand- 
ing in the living room of his summer 
home near Middleton, N. Y., Abram 
Hitman was knocked unconscious by 
a stroke of lightning. A design like 
the trunk, branches and twigs of a leaf- 
less tree was burned on the man’s back. 


A Treacherous Wave. Everett Chick, 
l4, of Rye Beach, N. H., was sitting on a 
rock fishing when a big wave broke 
over it and washed him into the water. 
Coast guardsmen later pulled in the 
fishing pole and found the boy’s bedy 
entangled in the line. 


An Animated Doubletree. Henry Hol- 
scher, a young farmer living near We- 
cota, S. Dak., started to lift-a box onto 
a wagon when he slipped and dropped 
the box on one end of a doubletree 
which was lying across a barrel. The 
other end of the doubletree came up 
and hit Holscher on the side of the 
head with such force that his cheek 
bone was broken. 


Thumbs Down. A-week after Anthony 
Valenta, 43, of Chicago, was injured in 
a explosion of an aerial bomb in a 
firey orks display, a physician probed 
his arm to find what was wrong. The 
hedico found the thumb and forefinger 
of another man’s hand driven into Val- 
ftta's arm. The stray digits belonged 
lo a fellow-employee also a victim of 
the explosion. 


One Drop Too Many. .A Chicago rob- 
er was having a fine time in a barber 
Supply house when, he decided to go 
into the next room. He opened the 
‘oor and stepped in—an elevator shaft. 


ee 
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‘But he learned his mistake too late. 
. When he was rescued nine hours later 


he was reclining on the ground four 
stories below_ where he started from. 
Except for a couple of broken legs and 
a few internal injuries the man wasn’t 
hurt much. Pe Mae 24 

A Hit in the Dark. While returning 
from an excursion, a party of Pomeroy, 
Ohio, residents were crossing the Ohio 
river in a skiff. The-swift current car- 
ried the skiff under a ferry boat_tied 
to the pier which could not be seen 
owing to the darkness. Stunned by the 
impact the vacationists were tossed into 
the swirling water. Four women, all 
mothers of big families, and a seven- 
months-old baby were drowned. 


Bad Luck Snake. William Aitkin, of 
Camden, N. J., was driving a car full 
of people along an approach to a rail- 
road crossing near Atlantic City when 
a snake proceeded to cross the road 
ahead of Aitkin’s car. Aitkin, in order 
to avoid running over the snake, went to 
the other side of the road and the snake 
took his attention away from the rail- 
road tracks. When Aitkin saw a train 
coming it was too late to get out of the 
way; his car’ was hit squarely and 
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hurled quite a distance. Three people 
in the party were killed and Aitkin and 
his wife were seriously injured. 


Had a Sharp Taste. While eating a 
sandwich for lunch Mrs. Helen Trezi- 
obti, a seamstress of Washington, swal- 
lowed a needle which had become im- 
bedded in it. She was on the verge of 
strangulation when she was rushed to 
the hospital. There a surgeon removed 
the needle and the woman breathed 
easier. 





JARDINE FOR BETTER ROADS 


In an address before the recent annual 
meeting of the American association of 
state highway officials at Pinehurst, N. J., 
Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine dis- 

~ cussed federal aid to state highway depart- 
ments and asked the states to complete un- 
improved gaps between highway systems 
and to keep their roads in repair. The ob- 
jective he placed before the association 
was the completion of the 80,000 miles of 
transcontinental highways by 1930. He 
termed failure to provide road repair “the 
sheerest of economic folly,” ani urged 
more state roads. 





More than one woman treasures memo- 
ries of her courtship for no other reason 
than that her married life is socunpleas- 
ant.—Dayton News. 
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Now Makes*2405! perWeek 





Average Sales of Stark Trees! 





Stark Tree Sellin; 


In 7 
$240.51 sales per week. 


: Thousands Have DoneAs Well 


In Ottawa Co., OHIO, Albert R. Smith, former 
Wall Paper Hanger, sold $1988.60 in 8 different weeks 
—making $248.55 average sales per week. F.T. KEG- 
LEY, retired Shoe Salesman, sold $959.60 in 5 weeks 
ee average sales per week 


oe * I 
YOU can followin hisF ootsteps! 
Charles N. Schaffer, Montgomery Co., PENN., was 
a Street Car Conductor up to a few months ago. He 
saw an ad like this and applied for a Stark Salesman 
Franchise. At first, he sold in his spare time. His 
income soon exceeded his street 
car veges, Now, he sells Stark Trees all the time. 
eeks, he sold $1683.60 worth, an average of 







Chas. N. Schaffer, Penn. 


tark Salesman is tremendously HELPED by the fact that ours are 


THE 


ARGEST NURSERIES in the WORLD — THE OLDEST IN 


AMERICA. Every Bank in the World will vouch for our financial responsi- 
bility and reputation for fair dealing. 


Wonderful Sales Makin 


Hundreds of irresistibly attractive Natural ON : . 
Color Photo Prints of all best varieties of | During the whole year, you will be given 


Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Ber- 


ries, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hed 




































Rose 
Bushes,etc., will interest and convince EVERY 


WRITE at ONCE—Big 
Selling Season Here! 


Just send your Name and Address on 
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Outfit—FREE! 


F oe CALL ON. 


of Sales Prizes in addition to your 
CASH COMMIS- 


Hundr 
commission. 
SIONS PAID WEEKLY 


YOUR Opportunity 






T T TT ] 
the coupon 5s pos card. WE CAN COUPON ! Use it I (DAY. 
eRe WEEKLY “| ONCE! g STARK NURSERIES, Box sw. 419 


PATH. 12-4-26 


Address Box S. W. 419 B , Send me—withoot one cont of cost of 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES § ==>" "7 
Largestin the World, Oldest in America Name... ......000rs00eeseseeseesneneeens 4 
st LOUISIANA, MO.—111 Years» $.0.. 06s e050. sub dye natiticcgseraseescseegs i 
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Everybody said it couldn’t be 


done—but here it is. A real, long 


distance radio which will oper- 
_ ate a loud speaker to retail for 

— $25.00. Plenty of volume 
and satisfactory tone. 








DIAL CONTROL 


Just one dial to operate—so simple a 
child can tune it. All the latest modern 
‘improvements; operates on three ordi- 
‘mary dry made parts test of 
workmanship. Willequalresultsof many © 
high priced radios. 






Sell what the public wants—a 
radio; attractive in appearance) built 
to bring in long distance, selective) 
with a pl tone; and yet at a 
price within the reach of all. 


COMMISSIONS 


Even at the low retail price of $25.00 


without accessories our commission to - 


galesmen is can easily make 
$50.00 to$100.00 a week. A demonstra- 













tion in a *s home means a sure 
eale—the ts will do all the selling. 


SELL IN 


SPARE TIME 


The time to sell radio is in the evening. You 
can give it your spare time and not interfere 
with your present employment, Increase your 





t work, ience in sell- 
work, no experienc 


ing or radio necessary—we you. 


@) 
FREE: pase Book 





Send for r copy today—fully describes e 
proven sien of selling which has been thor- 
oughly tried for five years. Also shows full line 
of radios from $25.00 to $235.00. Read what 
others are doing—you can do the same. 


wee X. Fisher i 
f 122 Austin Ave., Chicago i 
j Send me your!00page book on selling radio, ' 

f 
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$2 to $800 each paid for hundreds of old 


or odd Coins. Keep all old money, it may 


M be very valuable. Send 10 cts. for Tll’s 


Coin Value Book, 4x6. Get posted. Guaranteed Cash rx 
CLARKE COIN CO., AST., Le ROY, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 2'sngi esi 


. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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Things S cienti 
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Famous Explorer Dies 


Car] Akeley, the famous American ex- 
plorer, sculptor and inventor, died in 
the Belgian Congo while collecting 
specimens for the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. He died 
at Mt. Mikino in the Kivu district, right 
in the heart of the gorilla sanctuary 
which he conceived and which the Bel- 
gian government set aside for the pro- 
tection of those animals which the ex- 
plorer had long studied. Four years 
ago Akeley killed a large gorilla near 
the spot where he recently died. “I 
envy that chap his funeral pyre,” re- 
marked the naturalist at the time as he 
looked down at the giant ape. “I wish 
I could be buried here when I die.” 
Akeley’s last ambition was to establish 
an “African hall” in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History where would 
be represented all the wild life of the 
dark continent. He was born in Orleans 
county, N. Y., in 1864. 


New Silk Process 


The department ef commerce has re- 
ceived a report from Berlin stating that 
a German inventor has perfected a proc- 
ess by which the chitin or bony struc- 
ture of lobster and crab shells can be 
converted into artificial silk. Accord- 
ing to the inventor himself, chitin can 
be brought into a solution and passed 
through a filter press and then drawn 
into artificial silk threads which have 
a much greater tensile strength than 
cellulose silk. 


/ 


Putting the Ocean to Work 


George Claude, the inventor of liquid 
air, demonstrated before the Academy 
of Science at Paris a method whereby 
tropical seas might be harnessed to 
drive huge electric generators. The the- 
ory is based on the difference in tem- 
perature between the surface water, 
which is heated by the tropical sun, 
and the water at great depth, which is 
only a few degrees above freezing. Ac- 
cording to Claude’s theory, steam could 
be generated by introducing surface 
water into a partial vacuum. Experi- 
ments, he says, show that such water 
when put into a vacuum will boil. The 
steam thus produced could be used to 
drive generators. After the steam had 
passed through turbines it could be 
condensed by the cold water drawn 
from the depths of the ocean. In turn 
a vacuum for generating more steam 
would be created by the condensing 
process. ; 


Brontosaurus Eggs Found 

According to the Scientific American, 
five fossilized eggs of the brontosaurus 
were found by L. Volney Stevens, min- 
ing engineer, while prospecting in So- 
nora, Mexico. The eggs, which are 
about the size of muskmelons, were 
embedded in veins of mixed lead and 
silver ores in a canyon cut 6000 feet by 
the Yaqui river.. This is the first time 
that such eggs have been found on the 





continent of North America. Fossil re- 


mains of these giant creatures were firsj 
found in Germany. In 1923 Roy Chap. 
man Andrews brought back from the 
Gobi desert in central Mongolia 25 eggs 
of the dinosaur. They were estimated 
by Andrews to be 25,000,000 years old, 

The brontosaurus eggs found by 
Stevens were in the process of hatching 
and each contains the fossilized. embryo 
of an elephant-like animal of the dino- 
saurus group, each of which has a well- 
formed trunk. These facts were learn- 
ed by Stevens by breaking and exam- 
ining all but one of the eggs. After de- 
termining the nature of his find he 
climbed out of the unexplored canyon 
and returned to civilization with his 
scientific treasures. At present, he 
says, further exploration of the canyon 
would not be practical, for the Yaqui 
Indians are on the warpath and the 
whole region is in a state of rebellion. 


Searchlight on Mt. Etna 
Experts in Italy are studying the ad- 
visability and practicability of erect- 
ing.a gigantic searchlight on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Etna to guide aviators on 
aerial routes on the Mediterranean. Mt. 
Etna is a volcanic peak which domi- 
nates the sé& on the eastern coast of 
Sicily. According to one plan which 
has been suggested, electricity for a 
1,000,000-candle power — searchlight 
would be generated by means of the 
high winds which constantly sweep 
over the mountain. It is estimated that 
these winds are capable of generating 

more power than Niagara falls. 


Eskimo Burial Customs 


The following statement respecting 
the burial customs of Eskimos was pre- 


. pared for the Pathfinder by the Bureau 


ef American Ethnology: 

“The Eskimos are a_ widespread 
group and their burial customs vary. 
There are minor variations from group 
to group but some generalizations can 
be made. The western Eskimos in the 











Among the 150,000 patent models packed 
away in the storerooms of the U. S. patent 
office at Washington is this early model of 
the sewing machine patented by Elias Howé 
in 1846. It is estimated that in 1863 h 
royalties on his invention had increased 10 


$4000 a day. The model will be preserved 


by the government because of its. histor’ 
interest. 
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Alaska and Bering straits region gen- 
erally dispose of the dead in boxes 
placed on posts. The-body is in a con- 
tracted position, knees drawn up to the 
chest. Some groups are known to have 
erected a rude platform and placed the 
pody on this. Covering was either of a 
crude drift-wood house or a small tent. 
The burial practices of the western 
group Show marked influence by the 
Northwest coast Indians. . 

“The central Eskimos, from the Mac- 
Kenzie to the Hudson Bay region, for- 
merly erected a tomb either of snow or 
stone... These tombs were quite small 
and the body was placed in the con- 
tracted position. At the present time 
the central Eskimos secure a box if pos- 
sible but as wood is very scarce they 
are not often successful. The body is 
generally lightly covered with either 
snow or stones. No heed is paid to the 
opening of graves and the devouring of 
bodies by dogs and wolves. No effort 
is made to collect and rebury the bones 
scattered in this manner. Before burial 
the body is clothed or wrapped in skins. 
Mortuary. offerings. placed with the. 
men are hunting implements and other 
utensils, with the women, pots, lamps, 
knives and other objects of~her daily 
life; a child’s toys are buried with it. 

“Sea burial was practiced by the Es- 
kimos of Greenland and this is one of 
the rare cases where such a custom is 
found among the primitive New World 
groups.” 


Learning from a Fly 

Many studies have been made of birds, 
such as gulls, condors and eagles, in 
search of suggestions to improve air- 
planes. Now a number of aerial sci- 
entists are turning their attention to'a 
South American fly for the same pur- 
pose. A short time ago an American 
entomologist was exploring in the jun- 
gies of Brazil. While he was standing 
at the top of a canyon he saw a flash of 
color flit before his eyes. It was no 
more than a blur of orange and then 
it was gone. The entomologist learned 
later that the flash was produced by the 
deer fly, a creature about the size of a 
bumblebee. This fly can travel through 
the air at a speed of 815 miles an hour, 
which is half as fast as a rifle bullet 
gocs. Aviators are now asking, Is it 
hot possible that this tiny fly Gan teach 
us something about flying? 


Fish Get Seasick 
When fish are shipped alive long dis- 
tances by train they are made “seasick” 


_ by the swaying of the car. In order to 


prevent this cause of-mortality among 
fish in transit the $3,000, Shedd aqua- 
rium in €hicago is having a tank car 
Specially built for transporting live fish. 


Observing Bees at Work 
Live bees performing their daily ac- 
livities in a glass observation hive con- 
Sutute an entirely new and fascinating 
exhibit in the food section of the _na- 
tional museum at Washington. Two 
fins manufacturing beekeeping sup- 
Dlies furnished the hive and necessary 
‘juipment. This includes a double 
Bliss Case, insulated against heat and 
cold, and a 12-foot glass tunnel con- 


hected with an opening in the outside’ 
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wall of the museum, through which the 
bees pass to go out into thessurrounding 
parks in search of nectar-and pollen. 
A colony of about 40,000 bees was 
loaned by the bee culture laboratory of 
the bureau of entomology and installed 
in 20 standard Langstroth frames by 
one of the bee specialists. 

Visitors can see every ordinary ac- 
tivity of the bees except those of the 
queen, which is in one of the inner 
brood frames, hidden away from light. 
Worker bees are constantly going out 
through the long glass tunnel to get 
food, while others are seen returning 


‘with the pollen baskets on their hind 


legs puffed out to the bursting point. 
Occasionally an incoming bee laden 
with honey will stop to feed am outgo- 
ing hungry bee. An interesting point 
in connection with this tunnel is that 
the traffic in the tunnel always keeps 
to the right. 

Occasionally dead bees are found 
about the entrance of the hive, or in 
the tunnel. A squad of “undertaker 
bees”—or “mortician bees,” as they 
probably would insist on being called— 
immediately takes possession of the re- 
mains and carries them a good distance 
away, out-of doors. Other squads of 10 
or 12 workers may be observed airing 
the hive. They do this by standing at 
the entrance and fanning their wings 
with almost incredible activity. The 
current of air created is powerful 
enough to blow away particles of wax 
and other debris about the hive. On 
close, heavy days there is always an un- 
usual number of bees fanning. 

The bees feed their young, deposit 
honey, make wax or take their own 
food, all within sight of the visitor;The 
main difficulty with keeping bees under 
semiofficial conditions is the problem 
of heat regulation. Feeding may be 
necessary during the winter to keep 
them from starving. 43 





IS ROMANCE DYING? 


Apparently the camels are going. This 
news will not bring forth cheers from 
stay-at-home travelers. Camels, caravans 
and deserts have always been symbols 
of romance. The man who sets forth on an 
arctic expedition by boat and dog sled—and 
even by airplane—acquires glory. So does 
he who undertakes a long journey by horse. 
For some reason to travel by mule or gon- 
key implies greater fortitude. But travel 
by camel has long been considered the 
acme of adventure—save by those who 
have had occasion to mount that animal. 

Now comes the report that camels are 
giving way to autos on the route to Bag- 
dad.* A few years ago it was stated that 
the Gobi desert in Mongolia, which since 
time immemorial had been crossed only on 
camelback, was to have a bus line. Last 
year from northern Africa came stories 
that the Sahara was being traversed by au- 
tomobiles to the detriment of the cara- 
vaners of old. 

Bagdad should have been spared this de- 
romantization. During the war the British 
army in Mesopotamia~freely used motor 
transports. Since then many an airplane 
has flown over the Syrian desert. The or- 
ganization of a regular trucking service 
was inevitable. But we who sit at home 
with only the Arabian Nights to go by 
cannot but hope that some jinni will rub the 
lamp and dispel these signs of modern- 
ization before ever we have occasion to 
visit Bagdad.—New York Times. 


IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL-NOURISHED BABY . 


This pamphlet of 24 pages has “bees 
mailed for the past 5 years to every Wash- 
ington home where a\baby was born. It 
is done with the approval and the special 
permission of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Mailed everywhere on 
receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 





Bureau of Health Education 


1464 Columbia Road, Washington, D, C. 









How would you like to earn $10.00 a ger by Jost 
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Are You Deaf ?— 
Try AURALPHONE 
The results will > 7t 
amaze you! The J 
Auralphone makes | 
distinct hearing 2 
easy by amplifying at i 
the sound. Weighing  \ 7 h 
but one ounce it > —< 4 
may be conveniently carried in pocket or 
purse when not in use. The Auralphoneis 
guaranteed to aid you to hear distinctly. 
Order today—M: refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
AURALPHONE CoO. 
P. 0. Box 372A Lancaster, Pa, 

















Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Retiway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ASHINGTON 
STHMASZOPPED 
of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE? rae ir 
eet ene, nab Lane Bide, OL tharye, Hance 


AGENTS &:: FREE SAMPLE 


let articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards 
. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer, 5S46,Wooster,Ohie 


Signs. Big 
Save money—Single mesh Haisnets 
LADIES #3233225 
10c. KLEES CO., 1710 Underciiff Av., H. ¥. 


particulars 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN 00., Dpt. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Book P. 
ELUAH Surers CHRIST Sssten, nokene we, 
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China Has Two New Year’s Days 


The Chinese now officially celebrate 
their New Year’s day on the same day 
we do—Jan. 1. When the Chinese re- 
public was established in 1912 that na- 
tion adopted the Gregorian calendar 
which takes its name from Pope Greg- 
ory and which is now in general use 
throughout the world. 

Unofficially, however, the Chinese 
people stick to ancient custom. The 
old Chinese calendar is regulated by 
both sun and moon, and consists of 12 
months of 29 or 30 days each, but having 
but one intercalary month added in 
every 30. A Chinese month is divided 
into three “weeks.” The Chinese New 
Year’s day old style was movable (like 
our Easter), occurring on the first new 
moon after the sun entered the sign of 
Aquarius. Hence it was never earlier 
than Jan. 21st or later than Feb. 19th. 

The old Chinese New Year’s festival 
is handed down from a hoary past. 
Even the new Chinese calendar permits 
the old Celestial New Year’s day to be 





“Happy New Year!” says this holiday poster 
from far-off China. 


observed as a “spring festival.” The old 
tradition of settling business accounts 
and paying off all debts, if possible, by 
the first of the new year (or at least 
making satisfactory arrangements for 
discharge of these obligations) is still 
rigidly adhered to. 

The new year is ushered in with pub- 
lic expression of joy and gayety. The 
people dress up for the occasion—as a 
gesture of throwing off old things for 
new—and distribute gifts pretty much 
as we do on Christmas. Employers 
give presents to employees, parents give 
money wrapped in red tissue paper to 
children, and merchants send gifts to 
customers. Prominently displayed are 
red and gilt New Year’s posters on 
which are Chinese characters equiva- 
lent to the words “Happy New Year” or 
“Blessed New Year.” Red candles are 
lighted and incense is burned. 

Rich and poor, old and young, male 
and female, throng the temples on this 
religious day to seek pardon of the gods 
for their sins during the vear and to 





pray for blessings for the new. Every 
family has an, ancestral shrine which 
is ceremoniously ornamented. Houses 
are decorated with inscriptions, pic- 
tures, flowers, fruits and other orna- 
ments in keeping with the means of the 
occupants. Noontime finds the general 
Eeqarets exchanging New Year’s calls. 
Elders receive the well wishes of their 
children, teachers the salutations of 
their pupils and officials the prostra- 
tion of their subordinates. Offerings 
are laid on the shrines of honored an- 
cestors an! departed heroes. 

New Year’s day is about the happiest 
day on the calendar for the little Chi- 
nese boy. In bright and new clothes he 
trots along with his father to pay for- 
mal calls. Later he will explode many 
firecrackers and stuff himself with cake 
and other good things. In between times 
he will count the amount of money he 
has received in the form of good luck 
presents from the family circle and 
friends. If you should happen to visit 
him on this day he would bow and 
shake his chubby hands in imitation of 
his elders and say: “Kung Hi, Kung Hi!” 
(meaning “I respectfully wish you 
joy”). Or, if he wished to be more 
eloquent, he might say: “Nien nien you 
yee, hua ke foo kwei juk ba ping on.” 
(“Year in and year out may eyerything 
be to your heart’s desire; may the flow- 
ers blossom out our wealth and honor 
and the bamboo tree give tidings of 
your health and contentment!”). 


MANY VARIETIES OF RUBBER 


Most péople are not aware of the fact 
that there are hundreds of varieties of 
plants, bushes, trees, roots and vines 
which contain rubber. Common milk- 
weed is one of them. Milkweed, how- 
ever, cannot supply the sinews which 
will stand strain required by commer- 
cial rubber. 

Twenty years ago; says the National 
Geographic Society, the famous “Para” 
rubber, which is monopolized by the 
Malay States, Java and Ceylon, had to 
be wrested from the wild jungle. To- 
day it is a plantation or orchard crop. 
Indians do the work in Central and 
South America while native Malays do 
it in the Far East. The other commer- 
cial rubbers, gutta percha, balata and 
chicle, have not been tamed to grow 
in straight rows. They must still be 
obtained from the jungle. . 

It is latex which makes the rubber 
family kin. “Latex is milk from irri- 
tated plants. Like cow’s milk its color 
is whitg, its globules of rubber are in 
suspension in the water base like 
globules of fat, and it will sour quickly 
if not preserved. The function of latex 
is different from that of milk, and dif- 
ferent from the function of sap, with 
which it is often confused. Nature 
uses it as a combination fly paper and 
automatic vulcanizing patch.” 

The milk of the milkweed is essen- 
tially the same-as the milk of the king 
tree of the rubber world. But milkweed 
has only a fraction of rubber in its latex, 
while the best rubber trees give from 
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one to two quarts of rubber a gallon, 
This latex occurs in a layer of cells be. 
tween the outer and inner bark. “j 
brings certain death to a beetle that at. 
tempts to bore into the tree,” says the 
Geographic. “Having killed the borer 
the latex proceeds to heal the wound by 
drying into it.a little patch of rubber, 
Plainly, if this patch were hard and 
brittle, the tree’s swaying would break 
it open. Foresighted nature prevents 
new fissures by fixing a patch which 
stretches.” 

Singapore is the world market for 
gutta percha and Para rubber. Big 
“percha” trees which the natives slash 
for “gutta” or gum are found in .the 
jungles of Indo-China, Siam, Malay 
States and on the adjacentislands. “Al. 
though plantation cultivation is coming 
in, gutta percha still commands the com- 
mercial field it first invaded—submarine 
cable insulation. Of recent years it has 
found a new usefulness closer home. 
Golf balls combine gutta percha and 
another rubber; the interior is wound 
with the Para rubber thread; the whole 
is bound in a gutta percha sheath.” 

Balata is a heavy stiff rubber. It is 
obtained from the bully tree in the same 
manner as the world’s entire supply of 
fine “hevea” rubber was once harvested 
in the Amazon valley. Balata is a close 
relative of chicle, the Mexican and Cen- 
tral American rubber which is used in 
making chewing gum. 


THE MONTHS 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 





March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May’ brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Sporting round their- fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings thunder-showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn; 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Brown October brings the pheasant; 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast— 
Hark! the leaves are whirling fast. 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire @hd Christmas treat. 
—London Tid-Bits. 





I took an examination for admission t? 
the bar. The only question asked on con- 
stitutional law was this: Suppose the ¢lec- 
toral college should fail to elect a pres 
dent, what follows? I am sure that | re 
ceived the full mark for this question. ! 
know I would have missed this mark if I 
had not read the Pathfinder—D. J. Chiaricl- 
la (N. Y.). 





The people in the United States are 2” 
economic asset with a value of $1,500,000, 
000,000, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. estimates. , 
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(iems from Exchanges. 


~He’ll Eat Anything 
Bowman (Mont.) Chronicle—(ady.)——For 
Sale: Milk goat, Saanan breed. Fond of 








children, bedroom slippers, linen napkins, 


Price $65 to good home. 





Topsy-turvy 
\merican Rights—If we must have a re- 
ion, let it be the religion of law-abiding 


tizenship, with its roots above, imbedded | 


lig 
Cl 
in the ideals of American patriotism, and 
it s branches and leaves below, covering this 
great republic and all who abide within its 
folds, 





Collegiate? 

Pan-Pacific Progress—A gold medal in 
recognition of his feat in crossing the con- 
tinent in a motor coat was presented to 
John Hoag by the Adventurers’ Club. 


Hard Job 
New York Times—(adv.)—GIRL: Color- 
ed, wishes three days cleaning; reference. 
M. Haynes, 1748 Park ave. 


Has It Come to This? 
Seattle (Wash.) Times—(adv.)—WANT- 
ED: Young stenographer to tend telephone 
and teach Charleston. Box 94, Edmonds. 


Household Furnishings 
CGalveston-(Tex.) News—On the day after 
Hallowe’en gates, picket fences, tires, dead 
cats and other household articles were 
found draped ‘over telephone cross-arms, in 
the branches of treesand on chimneys. 


The New Champion 
\tlanta (Ga.) Constitution—Mr. and Mrs. 
William Stribling, the latter a prominent 
contender for the light heavyweight pu- 
gilistic crown, posed for their pictures. 


Isn"t This Unconstitutional? 
tlanta © (Ga.) Constitution—(adv.)— 
WANTED: Salesmen with car to sell col- 


ored people. See Mr. Smith, 339 Capitol ave. 


New Exemption 
New York Times—Age limits do not ap- 
ply to persons entitled to preference be- 
cause Of millinery or naval service. 


But— 
eenville (Miss.) Democrat—A large 
number of gasoline goats are moored near 
the wharf, 








Ghastly Business 
Plymouth (Mass.) News—(adv.)—NO- 
TICE: This _is to inform the public that 
[ carrying on the business of removing 
ashes and rubbish of: my late husband, Mo- 
ses. Roane. 





Stopped the Clock 
rom a popular novel—the hero says: “As 
{gaze upon your face, time stands still.” 


Air Service for Two 

San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner—Hugh 
Jones, local undertaker and deputy 
ner, and Dr. Julian P. Johnson, head of 
Yuba City emergency hospital, closed 
itiations with “Jimmy” Angél, air pilot, 
the establishment of a flying -field at 

a City. ; 


a me > he? 





Vandalia (Mo.) News—The accident was 
reported as purely accidental. 


Of Interest to Geologists 
's Angeles (Cal.) Herald—The accident 
occurred at an observation point overlook- 
ing the Rogues river known as Lookout 
point, wheré the gorge narrows down and 
Was buried in the water bottomside up. 


Home-Lovers 
ashington (D. C.) Star—(adv.)— 
WANTED: Apartment, unfurnished, bed- 
room, kitchenette, porch; sub. one baby. 
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We will send this famous watch, express 
prepaid, for you to examine, to inspect, to 
admire, to approve without one penny ad- 
vance payment. Examine the watch and be 
convinced it’s the best watch buy you ever 
saw. Just a small pement down, the bal- 
ance in easy MO T LY payments. You 
use the watch while paying for it. 


Save 1, to 14 of Your Money 


By purchasing this Famous Santa Fe Spe- 
cial Watch. Not only are you saving mon- 
ey from the present day prices of watches, 
but you can still secure the “Santa Fe Spe- 
cial” Watch at the same low price and 
terms that have made our watches famous, 


Ladies’ Wrist Watches 


Artistic, dependable ladies’ wrist watches 
—perfect timepieces, beautiful hand-en- 
graved cases in white or green gold. Send 
for New Watch Book and see the new 
shapes and designs. Sent on approval 
and sold on payments. 


Write for “Santa Fe”? Watch Book 


Clip the coupon, fill out and receive the 

FREE WATCH BOOK just off the press. 
All the newest watch case designs in white 
or green gold, fancy shapes and thin 
models are shown. Read our easy payment 
offer. Wear the watch 30 days FREE. 
Watch sent for your examination and ap- 
proval without a penny down. Nothing 
to risk. See the watch before you buy. 


Write for New Book Today and Select Your 
Watch. Mail Coupon. 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
1116 Thomas Bldg., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 


EE A Limited Offer! 
With every Santa Fe Special, a 


beautiful gold chain or strandof 
exquisite pearls. Write while 
offer lasts. 


ox COUPON 
Ja 


—E WATCH COMPANY 
SANTA, H# 6 Thomas Bidg. 
Tess ansas. 
Please send prepaid without obligation 
Ey : your New W atch Book Free, explaining your 
“No Money Down” offer on the Santa Fe Spe- 
cial Watch. 
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Normal Instructor-Prim Plans provides just the ical aids, seasonabie material 
and inspiring articles that teachers ed in their daily work. It is published monthly 
trom September to June inclusive—ten large, handsome numbers of 100 or more pages 


The Contents are adapted to the aot of teachers of all-grades and of rural schools 


and cover every branch of echool work. 

The Many Illustrations include: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction Work, 
@tc.; page and double page Poster Patterns; ——, a Blackboard Le geen | ng oe 

A Famous Paintin roduced in Full Colors for ure Study Appears on the 
comet Each Mon ge complete material for use in the study of the picture is 

ven in the magazine. 

Entertainment Material. Bach number contains several pages of Plays, Exercises, 
other helpful departments are: Primary 1 ~ and Devices; Suggestions 
cn Ryo ayy te Book Reviews; ras — Halp- ‘Oee-As 

Jui 
Each number also contains many special articles and features of value and interest 

Subscription Price $2 per Year 


THE PATHFINDER PLANS one veer $7 | Both Only *275 
THE PATHFINDER ‘PUBLISHING co., Washington, D.C. 







































































; SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS : 
Gan Nem, UE sosuen, 98) 2 mg h Feet od 
‘eo Canada, 
addrecese cutside the United $2 a year. 
Change of Address. Subscribers must give old as wellas new 


address; we cannot find your name without the old addcess. Ifyou 
do not get your peper regularly or promptly potify us. 
Renewals. 


When renewing always state that your subscription 

is a renewal, and if your add has d, give former address. 

—s receipt aceemneneeene by starting the paper, and renewals 
yc 1 labe 








Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue of month 
given on your address I label. Subscription ape inclosed in your 
paper indicates has We earnest ly urge you 
to keep your subscsigtion renewed well in advance. 

e find that most of our subscribers peckes 
not to have their p= ened rs interrupted and their files broken ig 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, pa can reasonable credifwhen 
A P d to notify us to — 
paper if it is no longer i 


% David S. : oe President; Percy M. Bailey, 
Secretary- a ; George D. Mitchell, , Meneging Editor. Assist- 
ant Editors : ward Cullom, George O een W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. . Stimpson and E. Earl Wagnes, 


Address THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON.D.C. 














Congressmen with their pruning 
hooks threaten to trim the budget-until 
nathing is left but the bud. 


Talk about economy is one thing 
while economy is something else. Just 
ask the man who figured on cutting 
down his holiday expenses. 


REMODELING A LANGUAGE 


Every little while someone comes out 
with a scheme for making over and 
greatly improving our language. If 
each schemer could have his way we 
should be lost. Our language would 
change so often that hardly two per- 
sons would speak the same tongue. 

One of the latest schemes coming to 
public notice is that of Dr. Godfrey 
Dewey of Harvard. Before the English 
language congress in Philadelphia he 
proposed a new alphabet—or system of 
signs, sounds and symbols—containing 
41 letters, or whatever you may wish to 
call them. There would be 24 conso- 
nants, 13 vowels, four diphthongs and 
an arbitrary sign for the word “the.” 
That little word, he explained, takes up 
an average of seven per cent of a print- 
ed page. He would also spell long 
words a short way. This simplified and 
logical system, he thinks, would save 
the nation $1,000,000,000 a year, through 
the saving of paper and of time and 
labor in composition. 

Dr. Dewey may have got his inspira- 
tion from the bolshevist reform of the 
Russian alphabet, which has resulted 
in what Dr. John P. Harrington of the 
Smithsonian Institution calls the “most 
scientifically. spelled language in Eu- 
rope.” The Russian alphabet had 37 
characters. It had two Kinds of “i” 
and twg kinds of “e”, and every word 
had to terminate with a hard consonant, 
which was often not pronounced. The 
bolshevists threw out five of the letters, 
or characters, including the duplicate 
vowels, and abolished the rule requir- 
ing a hard consonant at the end of 
every word. It has been estimated that 
the reform of the language will save 
Russian children four years in the proc- 
ess of education, and will save the 
country $15,000,000 a year in its print- 
ing bills. 

Everybody will agree—at least every- 
body outside of Russia—that the bolshe- 
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vists did well to simplify and improve 
the cumbersome way of writing that 
language. They could do it compara- 
tively easily since a large proportion of 
Russians do not know how to read or 
write. They have nothing to unlearn 
or forget in that respect. 

But changing the English language 
rapidly or radically is another matter. 
It is not a building, like a house; it is 
more of a growth, like a vine. It is con- 
stantly changing of its own accord, but 
naturally, slowly and all but impercep- 
tibly. It has a great power of resistance 
toa forced change—whether the change 
would be for the better or worse—and 
it is well for us that this is so. The 
changes that come by slow growth are 
regularly good. 

It is easy to see that we could have a 


short-hand system, or phonetic sys-. 


tem, which would greatly economize 
letters, sounds, space and paper. Any 
stenographer could devise such a sys- 
tem. ‘ But few who advocate such re- 
forms realize what the language would 
lose.. The English language has been 
made by welding together, in the white 
heat of usage, during war and peace, 
joy and grief, love and hate, in eloquent 
prose and musical poetry, elements 
from many other languages. Through- 
out all this every-day and Sunday use 
of the language, in the hurly-burly of 
business and in the soothing hours of 
song, it has retained in its “illogical” 
and “archaic” spelling internal evi- 
dences of the origin and of the deriva- 
tion of its words—a fact that furnishes 
a golden key to their shades of meaning, 
and offers to the scholar rich fields for 
delightful research. Grammar, too, is 
preserved in the.forms of the words. 
Besides, though perhaps not so impor- 
tant, there is certainly a beauty in the 
present form of the words which would 
be utterly destroyed by phonetic spell- 


ing. 
Take the word “phonetic.” The spell- 
ing “fonetic” would certainly indicate 


the sounds sufficiently, but would de- 
stroy its parentage with the Greek word 
“phone,” a sound; also its relation with 
telephone, phonology, euphonic, sym- 
phonic and many other words. If in- 
stead of “philosophy” we had “filosofy” 
we should lose sight of the original 
Greek “philos,” friend or lover, and the 
many related words, like philanthropy, 








Cartoon tn Costeerttie (Pa.) Record. 
Is the Leaning Tower Going to Fall? 
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philology, Philadelphia, philatelist, etc. 
Also, the key to the second part of the 
word, the Greek “sophia,” wisdom, 
‘would be lost, and with it sophistry, so- 
phisticated, theosophy, and others. The 
present spelling of the word not only 
indicates its meaning and that of many 

others, but it makes much more easy 
for us the understanding of many oth- 
er foreign languages which derive 
words from the same sources—and 
which do not destroy the derivation 


through fonetik oe 
A reforming speller recently wrote a 


letter in which he used “lookt” for 
looked; “strest” for stressed, and pro- 
nounst” for pronounced. In-these forms 
the helpful grammatical rule that past 
tenses and past participles of weak 
verbs end in -ed is thru wn away. The 
form of the word no longer indicates 
what it is grammatically. 

All these well-meant efforts to remod- 
el the language fortunately fail, or, at 
least, fall far short of their intent. They 
affect the growth of our spoken and 
written tongue ifi so slight a way that 
we cannot gealize it uhtil afterwards 
when we dan look backwards. And 
that is well, for the good old language 
has a way, in its slow growth, on appro- 
priating good ideas and ignoring vicious 
ones. Our language is primarily get- 
ting better and better by a natural. proc- 
ess—a way that is not disturbing. 


Mr. Mussolini thinks that every man 
should marry for the good of the state, 
and so he places a tax on those men 
who fail to get married. This is unlike 
Mussolini. He must be weakening. If 
he thinks every man should get married 
why doesn’t he order them to get mar- 
ried, and be.done with it? 


gq 
LESS MILITARISM 

Any appeal_based on preparedness 
usually wins popular support. This is 
because most people do not like to have 
their patriotism questioned. Consequent!- 
ly, whenever anything doesn’t please 
the army and navy these two depart- 
ments proceed to stir up public senti- 
ment in their behalf. 

The nation is just now forced to\gaze 
at a disheartening picture of American 
defense painted jointly by these two de- 
partments. The budget is responsible. 
Secretary Wilbur reports that lack of 
funds has left the navy “unprepared.” 
Secretary Davis says conditions are al- 
most as Wad i in the army. The two serv- 
ices, it is explained, cannot compete in 
war games and carry on certain lines of 
work because congress does not pro- 
vide the wherewithal. 

This throws the blame, if any, square- 
ly on the shoulders of President Cool- 
idge. His economy program has pared 
appropriations for all branches of the 
government. The chief executive is not 
a pacifist. Neither is he a militarist. 
He takes a middle ground. That is to 
say, he thinks a certain amount of pro- 
tection necessary but doesn’t believe iD 
over-doing ij. He has repeatedly ¢x- 
pressed the opinion that the United 
States should and must have a reason- 
ably strong army and navy, but he 
warns against increasing our military 
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forces to a point where we wiaid: be 
suspected of participating in competi- 
tive armament. He makes it plain that 
our combined army and navy (550,000 
men) comprises “the largest force we 
have ever maintaiped in time of peace” 
and says “it is a mistake.to suppose that 
our country is lagging, behind in this 
modern art.” 

The president: is ‘cognizant of the 
statement that of every dollar received 
py the federal government in the form 
of taxes 60 cents goes to pay for past 
and future wars. Apparently he does 
not want to see a greater proportion of 
money-used for military purposes, di- 
rectly or indirectly. He feels that the 
army and navy must economize, like 
other departments. For that reason he 
refused to approve such things in the 
budget as an, $8,000,000 item for the 
building of two “dream” airships for ex- 
perimental use. He remembers the 
Shenandoah tragedy and the yet un- 
proved value of the dirigible. 


It would seem that both services 
could fot only’save money but devote it 
to more practical use if they curbed 
“stunt” flying. Following a long series 
of naval aviation mishaps and failures, 
including the Hawaiian flight, Secretary 
Wilbur expressed the opinion that such 
ventures were costly in lives and mon- 
ey and served no useful purpose. He 
proposed that the navy abandon them. 
But he relented in permitting the Nor- 
folk-Colon flight (also unsuccessful). 
And now the army is planning a South 
American flight for no other purpose 
than advertising. An idea of its cost 
may be gained from the fact that one 
item in the supplies calls for 50,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 


The army and navy are militaristic. 
They cannot help but be. War to them 
is a profession, and they are not inter- 
ested in anything else. Close attention 
to duty is commendable, but it must be 
remembered that the government is in- 
terested in peace-time as well as war- 
time pursuits. The president is not will- 
ing that agriculture, education etc. shall 
be robbed just to please the army and 
navy. “Adequate defense” can be so 
elastic as to cover something akin to 
“militarism.” 


As a nation we have always detested 
anything savoring of militarism. We 
abhorred Prussian domination of Ger- 
many in the days of the kaiser. But to- 
day some ultra-preparedness advocates 
throw bouquets at the efficiency of the 
war-time German soldiers in an effort 
to “awaken” America to the need of 
adopting, in effect,-the pre-war Prus- 
Sian system. There are those who would 
make military training compulsory in 
all public schools, as is now practically 
the case in the high-schools of the na- 
lion’s capital. Yet it was not so many 
years ago that America held up her 
hands in horror at the spectacle of Jap- 
anese children doing the “goose step.” 

America today finds herself menaced 
just as much from her militarists as 
from her pacifists. We should not, be 
burdened with overly-large armies; 
neither should we disarm, There is a 
safe Course and President Coolidge has 
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You'd hardly notice it unless you were sitting 
right over the flat wheel. 








taken it by declining to favor one de- 
partment at the expense of another. 
America has never been militaristic and 
has never been licked. Germany was 
militaristic and was licked. 


gq 
Maybe no protest should be made 
about it, but it must be admitted by 
those who read or hear speeches that 
politicians have been over-working that 
word “righteousness.” 


BUYING BRITISH ART 

Last month an American bought at a 
London auction Sir-Thomas Lawrence’s 
full length portrait of a lady, which pic- 
ture is famous in art circles under the 
name of “Pinkie.” He paid for this one 
-paiting $370,000. He also picked up 
other lesser gems at the same auction, 
and the whole batch followed Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy” and other fa- 
mous British paintings across the At- 
lantic. 

There have been many bitter words 
spoken in Englarfd in the last few years 
about the way the Americans have of 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Coolidge, Mase., salary $75,000, with at; 
lowance traveling expenses up rit es extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk nas and White See p-_# 
$217,000 in (subject ). to presi- 


ps Everett 5" -- of Ind., salary $7500. 


Vice-President, Charles G. es. ti. ; al $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. M 


Speaker of the house, Ley Longworth, 0 salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatl ves ‘of p.._. 
receive $10,000 — each, 2 


Coe Congress: Teune 967 Bee... 168 Dem. 
2 Soc., 2 Farm.-Lab., 1 In There are three wom 

the house=—2 Rep. an end 1 Dem. Senate has $3 Rep. rr 
Dem. 





The Cabinet 
Arranged in order gy succession . State 
Frank B. Kellogg, Minn. ; ° W._Mellon 
Pa.; War, Dv F. Davis; Mo.; Atty.- ohn 
Naw. Curtis D $ Interior, Dr. Hubert W 
- +4 , 5 a 5 . 
merce, Senet Or Hesen Cli Labor, tomes 3. Devin, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000 
The Supreme 


: buying up English art treasures and 


carrying them out of the country. The 
critics seem to feel that those treas 

are a part of the country of their origi 
and should not be removed. They re- 
sent their removal to the United States. 

An English bishop speaking in Wash- 
ington the other day said the United 
States should send back the art treas- 
ures-they have carried away from Eng- 
land. A famous English cartoonist 
published a sketch picturing John Bull 
as saying to Uncle Sam that reciprocity 
was fair and proper; that since Sam 
had spent millions buying English art 
he would buy up American art and pay 
what it was worth. Thereupon he of- 
fered 30 cents as a fair price. 

It is quite natural that English editors 
and artists should bemoan the loss of 
their famous masterpieces of art. [It 
represents a definite, irretrievable loss 
to the country. It is a loss of national 
wealth, of national pride. They have 
reason to regret the loss—even if offset 
-by some of the biggest prices ever re- 
ceived for paintings. 

But art has always had a way of mov- 
ing from one nation to another, its 
main course being westward. Those 
wonderful statues of the ancient Greek 
artists are scattered throughout Europe. 
The canvases of that galaxy of geniuses 
of the Italian renaissance may be found 
in every country of Europe and in 
America, And no nation, probably, has 
a richer collection of pictures from 
other countries than has England. ‘The 
English galleries are filled with Italian, 
French, Spanish, German and Dutch 
masterpieces. They are also filled with 
the spoils of Greece, of Rome and of 
Egypt. Not only that, but they did not 
pay for all they got. Like other nations 
a few centuries ago England beat took 
things like that. 

It would not be fair to criticise Eng- 
land for acquiring objects just as the 
other highly civilized nations did. At 
the same time it is a little funny for 


“the English to criticise America for do- 


ing the same thing, in a perfectly honest 
way. 
q 


There is no question that it is time for 
Ford to “do something.” But it is a 
singular thing that he always waits to 
be pushed before he will make improve- 
ments. You knowhow many years the 
Pathfinder dinged at him before he 
would do right by our Lizand give her 
the number of doors she was entitled to, 

q 

Our notorious murderers are getting 
so famous and popular that first thing 
we know they will be paid big money 
to write recommendations for soaps, 
cigarettes and face powders—just like 
the rest of the notoriety. 

¢ 

It would be mighty interesting if 
some of these statisticians with a furi- 
ous taste for figures would calculate, or 
estimate, how wealthy, well developed 
and prosperous the various Central 
American countries might have been if 
they had used the money, time and re- 
sources they have spent in revolutions 
to the building up of themselves. 
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ELECT the form of investment ‘that 

men and women in 48 States and in 33 
countries and territories abroad have found 
safe, convenient, profitable. 


Buy 634% Smith Bonds—secured by first 
mortgages on modern, income-producing 
city property, protected by safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Itivestor in 54 Years 


Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and Investment Savings Plan payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more a month 
make 614% Smith Bonds easy to buy. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6 4%. 


Mail the form below for our booklets, 
“Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ghe FH SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BLDG. + WASHINGTON, D.C, 
285 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 








PILES Free Triat: 


hae tnegiect Piles. It’sdangerous. Avoid the danger and suf- 

fering and expense caused by Piles. For 34 years thousands of 

have told us of relief gained thru use of our Pile Remedy. 

A soothing and healing Remedy that can be sopeee without the 
aid or knowledge of anyone, IN YOUR OWN HOME 

GENEROUS FREE TRIAL ON REQUEST 


SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Dept. 513 
WEES SOUTH BEND, INDIANA — 









Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch of instruction, while 
literary and reading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
mteresting study and is today, as for the past 33 years, the 
most popular current-events jou It has wen its position 
by pure merit, because itis the Baty news review thatis tru 

comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capita 

it has many sources ofinformation not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will. convince you that it covers 
every week manyinteresting subjects that are skipped by the 
test or taken second-hand. In adoptingthe Pathfinder you will 
havethe satisfaction ofknowing that you are getting theoriginal, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic a Copy Per Week 


Be Cote Roe for less ony $1.00 or 
Sinn Gin 


$qoowil SEE TS 


















20 copies for 


Buy 53 ove: for 3 eat 


Club gyro wo delivered of on Pinantey each 
week preceding date 

Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 

ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00, 

Papersin packages of 5 or more will be mailed to differen | 

but subsc to go to individual addresses will 

not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
one week) for introductory purposes Free, 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
nteresting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 
besta trial. Send your order today. 



















Nationality of De Kalb 


Ques. Could you please tell me 
whether De Kalb was a Frenchman or 
a German?—Ans. He was a German by 
birth and a Frenchman by adoption. He 
was born in 1721 at Huttendorf, Bava- 
ria, and left home when he was 16 years 
old. When still in his early twenties he 
was a lieutenant in a German regiment 
in the French army and remained in 
the French service until his death in 
1780 as the result of wounds received 
in the battle of Camden. De Kalb came 
to America with Lafayette. 


Straw Vote 


Ques. What is a “straw vote”?—Ans. 
A straw vote is an informal and unoffi- 
cial vote taken to test the -relative 
strength of candidates in a certain 
group. Straws are supposed to indicate 
which way the wind blows. Suppose a 
group of people, a school, a club, a po- 
litical gathering, or the like, take a 
vote to see how the members stand on 
candidates standing for election some 
time in the future.~ Such a ballot or ex- 
pression of sentiment is a straw vote. 


Stars on Flag 


Ques. What star on the American 
flag represents Delaware?—Ans. The 
stars on the American flag represent the 
states collectively, not individually. The 
notion that the stars represent the 
states in the order in which they came 
into the Union is erronedus.— Accord- 
ing to that notion, the first star would 
represent Delaware and the last Ari- 
zona. The absurdity of the notion is 
shown by the fact that South Dakota 
and North Dakota were admitted into 
the Union at the same time. Congress 
can change the arrangement of the stars 
on the flag whenever it sees fit. 


Black Bottom 


Ques. What is the origin of the term 
“black bottom” as applied to a.modern 
dance ?—Ans. This dance was suggested 
by various Negro dances. It gets its 
name from the fact that in many sec- 
tions of the South the term “black bot- 
tom” is applied to the Negro section of 
a city. i 


Woman Undertaker 


Ques. Should a female undertaker 
be spoken of as “an undertakeress” or 
as “undertakerette”?—Ans. The word 
“undertaker” does not imply male sex. 
An undertaker may be a man or wom- 
an. Therefore neither of the words you 
suggest would be good usage. Call her 
merely an undertaker. 


Salary of President 


Ques. How many times has the sal- 
ary of the president of the United States 
been changed?—Ans. By an act of Sept. 
24, 1789, George Washington was al- 
lowed a salary of $25,000 a year during 
his term of office. On February 18, 
1793, the compensation of the president 


of the United States from and after 
March 3, 1793, was fixed at the rate of 
$25,000 a year. This merely fixed the 
salary for future presidents, while the 
former act merely’specified the salary 
for the first term. By act of March 3, 
1873, the salary of the president was 
fixed at $50,000 a year on and after 
March 4, 1873. Grant was beginning his 
second term then. The salary of the 
president cannot be increased or di- 
minished during the period for which 
he is elected. On March 4, 1909, the 
salary of the president was raised to 
$75,000, to take effect a year later, Taft 
got the first benefit of this salary at the 
beginning of his second year. No change 
has been made since. 


Naming of America 


Ques. If this country was first dis- 
covered by Columbus how did it come 
to be called America? Discoverers al- 
ways call things that they have found 
after themselves.—Ans. Although Co- 
lumbus is regarded as the discoverer 
of the New World, in the sense that he 
opened it to exploration, he was not 
the first to reach the mainland of Amer- 
ica and he did. not know that he was 
in the vicinity of a new continént. He 
thought he had found a new route to 
India and the far east; hence he called 
the natives Indians. The new continents 
were afterwards named after Amerigo 
Vespucci, who traveled in South Amer- 
ica and wrote an account of his ex 
plorations. 


Washington Unanimously Elected 


Ques. Was George Washington unani- 
mously elected president of the United 
States?—Ans. At that time each elector 
was entitled to cast two votes—one for 
first choice for president, and one for 
second choice. Twice Washington re- 
ceived all the first choice votes and was 
therefore twice unanimously elected 
president. Adams réceived the largest 
number of second choice votes and was 
elected vice-president. This arrange- 
ment was changed by the 12th amend- 
ment to the constitution. 


Cab Driver Called Jéhu_ 


Ques. Why is a taxicab driver called 
a Jehu?—Ans. A driver, especially one 
who drives fast and recklessly, is called 
a Jehu in allusion to II Kings 9:20, 
which is im part as follows: “And the 
driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.” 


Cotton-Mill States 


Ques. Which has the greatest num- 
ber of cotton mills, the North Eastern 
states or the Southern states?—Ans. 
There are now more cotton_mills in 
the Southern states than in the North 
Eastern states. 


Newfoundland 


Ques. Will you kindly tell me how 
Newfoundland came to be so named?— 
Ans. The early history of Newfound- 
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land as well as the origin of the name 
is obscure. It was discovered in 1497 
by John Cabot. The following entry 
in the accounts of the privy-purse ex- 
penditure is supposed to refer to that 
event: “1497, Aug. 10. To hym that 
found the New Isle, £10.” The name 
“Newfoundland” refers, of course, to 
the fact that the island had just been 
discovered when named, but it is not 
known who gave it that name. 


Unknown Soldier 


Ques. I should like to know if the 
name and history of America’s Un- 
known Soldier has been discovered. I 
have heard that he was identified after 
he was buried as unknown.—Ans. Noth- 
ing whatever is known as to the name 
or history of the Unknown Soldier 
buried at Arlington. He is honored as 
a symbol of all our soldier dead of the 
World war. 





Hum of Telephone Wires 


Ques. What causes the mournful, 
humming noise given off by telephone 
wires?—Ans. It is produced by vibra- 
tions of the wires set in motion by the 
wind. The intensity of the humming is 
determined to some extent by the tight- 
ness of the wires and the distance be- 
tween poles, The greatest noise is 
heard at the poles, the wood being set 
in vibration by the wires. 


“T. L.” Meaning Compliment 


Ques. How did the expression “T.L.,” 
meaning a compliment, originate?— 
Ans. These letters are the abbreviation 
of “trade last.” They came to mean 
compliment from the old custom of one 
person saying to another of the oppo- 
site sex: “I have a trade last for you,” 
ineaning that if you will tell me some- 
thing nice that you heard about me, I 
will tell you of a compliment that I 
heard about you. 


Master of Arts 

Ques. Why is the scholastic degree of 
“Master of Arts” sometimes written 
“M. A.” and other times “A. M.”?—Ans. 
This arose from the fact that the degree 
was originally indicated in Latin and in 
that language the, position of words is 
not so essential to the sense as it is in 
English. In Latin it was either “Artium 
Magister” or “Magister Artium,” mean- 
ing “master of arts.” 


Melungeons 


Ques. Can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning the Melungeons, a race 
of people said to be living in the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee?—Ans, These 
people are supposed to be an offshoot 
of the so-called “Croatan. Indians” of 
North Carolina. The name “Melungeon” 
is probably from the French “melange,” 
meaning mixed. They are of mixed 
Indian, white and Negro blood, aceord- 
ing to ethnologists, although the origi- 
nal admixture of blood occurred cen- 
turies ago and the history of these peo- 
ple is obscure. The Melungeons, who 
in general resemble Indians more than 
Negroes or whites, refuse to be classed 
as Negroes and refuse to attend Negro 
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schools and churches. At the same time 
they are socially ostracized by the 
whites. Although they are as dark as 
mulattoes, their hair is straight. For 
the most part, the Melungeons are 
farmers. 


Curvature of Earth 


Ques. How much of a sailing vessel 
with masts 200 feet high conld be seen 
at a distance of 20 miles?—Ans. The 
answer to this question requires the 
consideration of two factors—curva- 
ture of the earth’s surface and refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere. According to 
the U. S. coast and geodetic survey, the 
curvature of the earth, taking refraction 
into account, is 229.5 feet in 20 miles. 
Therefore the vessel would be com- 
pletely out of sight at that distance, as- 
suming the eye to be fiear the level of 
the sea. The following table, prepared 
by the coast and geodetic survey, gives 
various corrections for curvature and 
refraction: 


Dis- Ccorrec- Dis- correc- 
tance tion tance tior 
Miles Feet Miles Feet 

1 0.6 31 551.4 
2 2.3 32 587.6 
3 52 33 624.9 
4 92 34 663.3 
5 144 35 703.0 
6 20.6 36 743.7 
7 28.1 37 785.6 
8 36.7 38 828.6 
9 46.4 39 872.8 
10 57.4 40 918.1 
11 69.4 41 964.7 
12 82.7 42 1012.2 
13 97.0 43 1061.0 
14 1125 44 1111.0 
15 129.1 45 1162.0 
16 146.9 46 1214.2 
17 165.8 47 1267.7 
18 . 185.9 48 1322.1 
19 2072 49 1377.7 
20 229.5 50 1434.6 
21 253.1 51 1492.5 
22 277.7 52 1551.6 
23 303.6 53 1611.9 
24 330.5 54 1673.3 
25 358.6 55 1735.8 
26 388.0 56 17995 
27 418.3 57 1864.4 
28 449.9 58 1930.4 
29 482.6 59 1997.5 
30 »« 5164 60 2065.8 
Black Forest 
Ques. What and where is the Black 


Forest ?—aAns. This is the popular name 
of a wooded mountain region lying 
parallel with the Rhine in southwestern 
Germany. The district is about 100 
miles long and from 25 to 35 miles wide. 
Two-thirds of the Black Forest lies in 
Baden; the other third, in Wurtemberg. 
Altogether it contains some 1850 square 
miles of territory. It is not, as many 
suppose, a continuous stretch of forest, 
although the foothills of the mountains 
are covered with pines. The distriet 
gets its name from the dark hue of these 
pine forests. 


BOUNDARY OF MAINE 
Maine is the only state in the Union 
which has a_common boundary with only 
one state. New Hampshire cuts Maine 
off entirely from the rest of the Union. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth ed 
death of princes. 
—Julius Caesar, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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pe Paid investment Certificates: Invest $100 
or any thereof—no fees whatever charged—interest 

eS every six months. Every dollar invested may 
be withdrawn on thirty days notice. 


Saving Certificates: Ability to invest small sums 


at a high rate of interest is attractive; do this on the best of 
security and available on short notice, 
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Dandy self-filling Fountain Pen 


© 
Earn a Pen and Magazine Pencil. Gold fin- 
ished; fitted with safety clips. 
& Pencil Set Given for getting $2 worth 
of subscriptions for our farm 
magazine. Write for sample magazine and premium list. 


THE AGRICULTOR, 429 Broadway, Milwaukee; Wis. 
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MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS! 


Highest market ever known, Breeders shipped every- 
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PALLSTON SQUAB CO., Allston, Mass, 
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WABOB HATCHERIES, Box Box H-1 


$500 Cets “Good Home” Farm 
75 Acres, Horses, Furniture 


cows, hens, wagons, machinery, tools, hay, oats, corn, 
ta vegetables, etc. included; bldgs. valued $2500, splen- 
did home and basement barn; 55 acres fertile tillage, 
convenient city markets. Only $1900° with $500 needed. 
Details new Illus. Catalog Supplement. Copyfree. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OMIC RY.*® 


“© Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements, Delightful cli- 
mate, Livestock, trucking, general farme 
ing. Past transportation at reasonable rates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 
~~ CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., RICHMOND, Vas 


iz the San JoaquinValley 


California farming is now a paying business, feeding mil- 
lions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and 
fruit should yield a good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
Outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well proved. 
Selling is done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joaquin folder and get 
The Earth free for six Months. 

C. £. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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(i) Around the Home fs 


Hints About White Goods 


In buying white goods such as sheets, 
pillow cases and towels, there are facts 
about fibers and weaves that the home- 
maker should know it she expects to 
get a true bargain. The bureau of home 
economics gives a@ few good hints on 
the subject. 

If buying yard goods, unravel a yarn, 
untwist it, and pull out small tufts of 
the fibers. Notice whether they are 
about the same or very different in 
length. The fabric with longest fibers 
of regular length will wear best.- The 
ends of short fibers work loose and 
make the fabric fuzzy, as the sizing put 
in by the manufacturer is washed out. 
The lint rubs off from such a fuzzy 
fabric and it soils mere readily. 

Notice whether the yarns are even 
and equal in size. Irregular yarns make 
lumps that cause the fabric to wear 
through quickly at those points. Loose 
ends on the surface left from knots in 
the yarns are likely to catch during 
laundering and make holes in the fabric. 
Cloth with these defects is often sold 
as a second, and the buyer shotld not 
be surprised if it shows signs of wear 
rather quickly. 

To judge the firmness of the ‘weave, 
pull the fabric on the straight_and on 
the bias first one way and then another. 
Scratch it with the fingernail Note 
whether the yarns slip out of place 
easily. The closer the weave the more 
durable the fabric, other things being 
equal. If the weave is very loose, be 
prepared to have the fabric shrink when 
it is washed. 

Rub a corner of the goods briskly be- 
tween the fingers to see whether it con- 
tains a great deal of starch or other 
sizing. Best of all, if you can, take home 
a sample and wash ii. Mercerizing is 
a permanent finish given to cotton that 
makes it more lustrous and stfonger, 
and should remain after washing. 


Crop Rotation 


The starting point in business farming 
is crop rotation, or the establishment of 
cropping systems to maintain soil pro- 
ductivity. The three farm practices 
which contribute most effectually to the 
production of such major crops as 
wheat, corn and oats are cultivation, 
crop rotation and the use of fertilizers, 
both manure and commercial products. 
These three operations rank almost 
equally in importance, but the U. S. 
bureau of soils points out that while 
the cultivation of the soil and the use 
of fertilizers are more or less expensive, 
rotation of crops does not appear as an 
item of expense in any farm cost-ac- 
counting system. 

It is true that a farmer may spend 
time or energy in planning a rotation, 
that is, in determining a sequence of 
crops which will enable each crop to 
derive the maximum benefit from pre- 
ceding crops and give thé greatest bene- 
fit to subsequent crops, and in getting 
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the rotation established on his farm. 
This, however, is counted as an expres- 
sion of his managerial ability, for which 
he receives reward in the form of man- 
agerial income, if through good nian- 
agement he succeeds in realizing net 
profits. Thus, in rotation of crops, a 
farmer has at his command, without 
cost to him, a means whereby he can 
materially increase the Output of his 
land and reduce crop-production costs. 


Corn-Picking Champion 

Fred Stanek, of- Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
won the corn-husking championship of 
seven states when he picked 28.28 net 
bushels of corn in 80 minutes on the 
Joe Roberts farm near Fremont, Nebr. 
Stanek, who held the title in 1924, won 
over the 1925 title-holder, Elmer Wil- 
liams, of Illinois, known as the “pray- 





Frank Stanek, Champion Corn Husker 


ing” champion from the fact that he 
never enters a contest without first 
reading his Bible and saying a prayer. 
Joe Sudikin, of Nebraska; finished sec- 
ond with 25.36 bushels. Williams fin- 
ished next to last among 12 huskers. He, 
however, still holds the world’s record 
of 35.8 bushels which he established 
last year. Weather conditions were 
responsible for the lower average in 
the last contest. 


Lighter Cuts of Meat 


Meat consumers are demanding light- 
er cuts of beef than formerly, says the 
department of agriculturé. There are 
a number of reasons for this change: in 
preference. Many families are too 
small to use the larger cuts, especially 
a steak from an animal three to four 
years of aBe. Not only that, but a 
steak of the desired thickness from a 
larger animal costs more than many 
people can afford. Consequently cuts 
from smaller_carcasses are in greater 
demand. 

Already many retail markets are 
handling only light carcasses of beef, 
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and the producers are changing their 
practices to meet this demand, The de- 
partment of agriculture is helping them 
meet the changed situation by conduct- 
ing experiments in feeding out younger 
cattle for marketing as yearlings. Re- 
cent tests conducted in co-operation 
with the University of Missouri, while 
not to be regarded as conclusive, indi- 
cate that grain feeding of calves while 
on pasture and sucking their mothers is 
a feasible and desirable practice, and is 
a practical means of meeting the de- 
mand for lighter cuts of beef. 

In May, 1925, a number of calves aver- 
aging 53 days of age were started on 
test. Some of them were allowed to 
run on pasture with their mothers and 
had access to grain. Another lot ran on 
pasture with their mothers and had no 
grain; while a third lot pastured alone 
was allowed to nurse twice daily and 
given grain twice daily. After weaning, 
all calves were put in a dry lot and 
given a full feed of shelled corn eight 
parts, linseed meal one part, and alfalfa 
hay. At the end of 196 days of feeding, 
when the calves were about 11 months 
of age, those that, had run with their 
dams and were fed grain from a creep 
showed the greatest profit. The “no- 
grain” lot ranked second while the lot 
fed and nursed only twice a day made 
the least profits. All methods, however, 
were profitable and much is to be said 
for the practice of feeding and market- 
ing beef as yearlings. 


Gopher Cuts Off Gas 


Pocket gophers have been known to 
derail trains through their activities, but 
it is hard to imagine how one small 
pocket gopher could upset a public utili- 
ty corporation in a city’ the size of 
Phoenix, Ariz. One day last fall shortly 
before the customary dinner hour for 
the good people of Phoenix, the gas 
company was suddenly bombarded with 
calls from the north end of town de- 
manding an explanation of the failure 
of gas pressure. Guests for dinner— 
and no fuel to cook with! FatHer just 
home—no gas, no dinner! 

Experts hurried to the district to 
search for the cause of the lack of pres- 
sure. In the first manhole on the main 
leading out of the tank is a pressure 
regulator operated by means of a lever 
with a weight attached to it. The bot- 
tom of the manhole is unlined, to allow 
moisture to seep away through the 
earth. On opening up the manhole the 
workmen found that a gopher had bur- 
rowed around beneath the brick walls 
and had thrown up a pile of dirt di- 
rectly under the weight of the lever 
so that it had forced the valve shut, 
allowing only a little gas to pass through 
the mains. 


The “Pop” in Popcorn 

Popcorn fails to pop well because it 
is either too wet or too dry,-usually the 
latter, according to specialists of the 
New York state experiment station. 
With a little attention to storage con- 
ditions popcorn may be kept in ideal 
popping condition for months at a time, 
while popcorn that has been allowed to 
dry out until it will not pop satisfac- 
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eppy and the new Maule Radish. 


All Maule seeds teem with vigorous healthy life 


a Maule seeds are Tested, always they are cre 
_ chee Aer mer nc get the Big New Maule Catalog 

It is jammed with valuable information that will —— you. 
make your garden more qoutes It pictures and describes 
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Wm. HENRY MAULE CO. 
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torily can be brought back to a good 
popping state by the simple process of 
adding the right amount of water. 

Storage in an outside shed where the 
air can circulate freely about the corn 
is recommended as an ideal place to 
store popcorn throughout the winter 
months. Popcorn stored outside will be 
ready for popping ushally about Christ- 
mas time and will remain in nearly per- 
fect popping condition throughout the 
year. Almost invariably popcorn stored 
in the house dries out rapidly and soon 
becomes too dry for good popping. Pop- 
corn needs about 14 per cent moisture 
to do its best, but when stored in a 
heated building it usually drops to 
eight per cent or less of moisture. 

It is explained that popcorn that be- 
comes too dry may be restored to good 
popping condition by putting some of 
the shelled corn in a fruit jar, adding 
a little water, sealing the jar, shaking 
it thoroughly and allowing the corn 
to stand about two days, The amount 
of water required varies with the dry- 
ness of the corn, but quantities ranging 
from two to five tablespoonfuls for 
each two pounds shelled popcorn are 
recommended. 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR A POET 
Paul Claudel, the new French ambassador 
to this country, is a poet. He belongs to 
the modern school, A translation from 
his “Credo” follows: 


It is not new 
This that the eternal 
Articles of the Credo 
Reveal to us. 
It is as if we had always known it, 
So human is this knowledge 
And intimate. 
And if we are given mysteries 
Where we would have explanations, 
What are they but the mysteries 
Between a man and his wife, 
Between a child and its mother? . 








The Breakers, summer home of the Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilts at Newport, R. I., is one 
of the largest residences in the United 
States. It numbers 160 rooms. 1. 


A VERSE FROM THE: BIBLE 


In all labor there is profit: but the talk 
of the lips tendeth only to penury.—Prov- 
erbs 14:23, 
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’ The Pathfinder 


‘Special Bargains 





We have arranged this group of select 
magazine combinations at these aston- 
ishing low prices to make it well worth 
your while to order your winter’s read- 
ing now before the holiday rush and 
congestion, and thus avoid delays and 
disappointment. Remember: $1 Added 
to the Price of ANY Club will Secure the 
Pathfinder Three Years Instead of One. 
Unless otherwise stated, each for 1 yr. 
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‘This is CLUB NO. 116@—order by the number. 


People’s Home Journal 
Sportsman’s Digest 
Good Stories 
illustrated Companion 
American Needlewoman 
The Pathfinder 


This is CLUB NO. 120—erder by the number. 


Woman’s World 
Today’s Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 
illustrated Companion 
The Pathfinder 


This is CLUB NO. 1238—order by the number. 


Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Home Circle Magazine 
Miustrated Companion 
Good Stories ~ 

The Pathfinder 


a 
This is CLUB NO. 124—order by the number. 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Home Circie Magazine 
American Needlewoman 
Good Stories 
Farm Life 



































This is CLUB NO. 126—order by the number. 
illustrated Companion $ 3 5 
Good Stories 

Farm & Fireside, 2 yre. re ps 
This is CLUB NO. 126—order by the number. 
People’s Home Journal 8 3 5 
Gentiewoman Magazine 

American Needlewoman = 
This is CLUB NO, 127—order by the number. 
American Neediewoman 

Gentiewoman Magazine 

Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 

This is CLUB NO. 129—order by the number. 
Household Magazine $ 30 
illustrated Companion 

Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. ay 
This is ‘CLUB NO. 131—order by the number. 
Progressive Farmer : $ 50 
illustrated Companion \ 
Gentlewoman Magazine PUSS 
This is CLUB NO. 132—order by the number. 
Progressive Farmer 

Gentlewoman Magazine $ 50 
Home Circle —_ 


Gentiewoman Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 

The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
Good Stories $ 

Home Circle Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.10 
American Needlewoman 

The Pathfinder Save $1.20 
Home Circle 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Good Stories 

Farm Life 








The Pathfinder : Save $1.50 
This is CLUB NO. 133—order by the number. 
Southern Ruralist $ 

Home Circle 50 
Gentiewoman Magazine 1 
ilustrated Companion Prete cmeap 
The Pathfinder Save $1.08 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 75 
The Pathfinder cents 





Tt will help us, if you will cut out descrip- 
tions of club you wish, and attach to your order. 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








“Seadevil” Visits His Victims 

During the World war Count Felix 
von Luckner, of Germany, was a pirate 
of the type boys like to imagine them- 
selves,. He sailed his “Seeadler” around 
the world, sunk°13 merchant: vessels 
and won for himself the fearsome title 
of “Seadevil.” But not once was a drop 
of blood shed and he never failed to 
convert his enemies into personal 
friends. At one time during the war 
there were some 600 guests-by-neées- 
sity, 12 cats, 10 dogs and innumerable 
parrots aboard the “Seeadler,” all res- 
cued from the captured vessels. The 
captures, it is said, were made by fitting 
an extension of tin cans on the mouth of 
the one old cannon the “Seeadler” boast- 
ed. Each time the crew of a captured 
vessel came aboard the rest of the pris- 
oners stood around to enjoy their 
amazement at the sight of the sugar can 
gun that had frightened them into sur- 
render without a shot. 


But the arrival of new prisoners was 
always the occasion or excuse for a 
big dance in the cabin with wines and 
delicacies from every country taken 
from the captured ships. As_ the 
“Seeadler” got too crowded the count 
reluctantly sent them in in the latest 
ship captured. Immediately he would 
start to collect a new house party. But 
the “Seeadler” met with misfortune. 
When the “Seadevil” anchored in the 
South Sea Islands to give his men a va- 
cation, there came a tidal wave which 
seized the “Seeadler” and crushed it on 
the rocks. “So we made tents of her 
sails and set up the first Germany col- 
ony on a French island,” says von 
Luckner. “Later, when we had lived 
Robinson Crusoe lives for some weeks, 


five of us set out in an open boat to find . 


a new ship.” 


After many exploits the count was 
captured by a British officer and made 
a prisoner of war in New Zealand. 
While in prison-one of his former pris- 
oners found him and interested news- 
papers in his story which made him a 
public favorite and he was hailed as 
“Australia’s only war prisoner and the 
most hospitable raider on the seas.” 
But the count did not remain in prison 
long. He escaped by a ruse which top- 
pled his guard into the ocean and se- 
cured the motorboat and sword of the 
very officer who had captured him. 
Thus equipped he picked up the guard 
from the water and made off with him 
to swoop down upon another merchant 
vessel and capture it by sheer bluff. 
The war ended and cut short his adven- 
tures. 


Since the war he has been traveling 


through Germany appealing to the chil- 


dren to work for their country. Now 


‘he has chosen the task of showing the 


world what desirable goods Germany 
can manufacture. With copper marks 
given by schoolchildren of Germany 
he fitted up the “Vatertand,” took 
aboard an exhibit of German manufac- 
tures and assembled his jolly crew, all 
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of which are barons but one, and that 
one a prince. His ship is said to be a 
floating exposition of attractive mer- 
chandise and the best sort of advertise- 
ment. In a way he is a traveling sales- 
man for his country. He was recently 
welcomed to New York by his former 
captives. However, he is not exhibiting 
his wares in the United States. He 
just called, accompanied by his wife, 
the countess, to visit friends who were 
formerly his prisoners of war, many of 
whom call their captivity on the “See- 
adler” the pleasantest adventure of 
their lives. 


‘ Locating the Extra Inch 


Many readers have written us about 
the old puzzler im which an extra 
square inch is obtained but not explain- 
ed. The problem is this: A piece of 
flat material eight inches square has 
64 square inches. When cut and put 
together as shown in the accompanying 
diagrams, it méasures five by 13 inches 
or 65 square inches. This interesting 
old problem demonstrates the axiomatic 
principle that you can’t make something 
from nothing and at the same time 
teaches the value of being wary about 
accepting apparent facts until they-have 
been tested and proved to be free from 
fallacies. 

The trick in this problem should eas- 
ily be recognized as a trick. It should 
be plain that no amount of ingenuity or 
speCial and secret knowledge of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry 
and higher mathematics -would enable 
one to convert a surface of 64 square 
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inches into one of 65 square inches 
without “stretching.” An alleged per- 
formance of this kind should be taken 
with a grain of salt the same as the ex- 
traction of a family of kittens and a va- 
ried assortment of objects from a ma- 
gician’s. silk hat. The question one 
should ask is not “how did he do it?” 
but “how did he make it look as though 
he had done it?” 

As shown in “our diagrams the square 
may be cut up in two ways and the 
resulting pieces arranged as indicated. 
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In both cases the apparent result is a 
gain of one square inch. The question 
a where. this extra square inch comes 
from has puzzled many. But nothing 
is actually gained. The key to the mys- 
tery is that the rearranged square does 
not completely cover the rectangle, but 
leaves a narrow open space along the 
diagonal. The apparently perfect joint 
in reality gaps open. The deception is 
greater Because the pieces are seldom 
cut with complete accuracy. A model 
of cardboard or thin wood will expose 
the fallacy. When properly cut the open 
space along the diagonal in the rectan- 
gle will equal exactly one square inch— 
thus the extra square inch, 


A “Button” That Isn’t a Button 


The “button” which the president 
pushes or presses to open expositions, 
blow up dikes, start new railroad lines 
etc. is one of the many objects at Wash- 
ington which attract much attention. 
Since it has been used by four presi- 
dents it has become very famous. Hun- 
dreds of visitors to the national capital 
inquire about it. However, it is not a 
button at all. It is a telegraph key 











The Presidential Push-Button 
which was made from the first gold dis- 


covered in the Klondike. In fact, it is 
of solid gold with the exception of the 
contact points. 

The key is mounted on a slab of Alas- 
kan marble which is studded with gold 
nuggets. This beautiful instrument was 
presented to President Taft by George 
W. Carmack, discoverer of gold in 
Alaska, to open the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific exposition at Seattle in June, 1909. 
The ceremony was performed in fhe 
East Room of the White House before 
what was considered one of the most 
distinguished audiences ever present in 
the executive mansion. 

After this event President Taft pre- 
sented the key to E. W. Smithers, chief 
telegraph operator at the White House, 
who has carefully guarded it ever since. 
When there is an occasjon important 
enough for its use it is placed in the 
East Room. At all other times it is 
kept carefully concealed. 

Besides the opening of the Seattle ex- 
position by President Taft, the key was 
used by President Wilson to blow up 


the Gamboa dike, to open the Panama - 


Canal on Oct._10, 1913, to open the 
Panama-California exposition in San 
Diego, and to open the Panama-Pacific 
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\ 
exposition in San Francisco. President 
Harding used the key on a number of 
ogeasions but none was of outstanding 
importance. President Coolidge used 
the instrument to open the Skagit Hy- 
dro-Electric plant at Seattle and on 
several other important occasions. Mrs. 
Coolidge has also pushed the presiden- 
tial push-button on several occasions 
to open conventions etc. 


A Popular Snow Game 
This game is especially suitable for 
those youngsters who are too small to 
enjoy snowballing and those who do not 


_ like snowballing. A circle 30 feet or 


more in diameter is marked off in the 
snow. Around its circumference a good 
path is tramped down, then. 12 similar 
paths are made from the center of the 
circle to the circumference. This makes 
a figure in the snow like the face of a 
clock with one path touching the rim at 
one o’clock, the next at two and so on 
up to 12. The “It” who is called the 
pointer stands in the center of the tir- 
cle at the beginning of the game. The 
rest of the players, any number, take 
their places in any of the paths they 
may choose. The pointer then calls 
out “I point to eight o’clock” or “12 
o’clock” or whatever he chooses. In- 
stantly the other players must try to get 
into the path the pointer has named, 
They cannot cut across from path to 
path. They must follow some path 
until they can’get into the one named, 
The pointer immediately gives chase 
to the other players and the first one 
caught before getting “home”— into the 
path named by the pointer—becomes 
the next pointer, 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 60. If an article had cost Mr. 
Smith 10 per cent less, his rate of gain 
would have been three times as great. 
What was his rate of gain? Ans. to — 
59—27.97 5/7 barrels. 


FOR YOUR NEW YEAR 
May the Dreams you have dreamed in the 
long, long years 
When your heart with hape was high, 
The dear, strange dreams that no one knew, 
Of wonderful things that you dared not do, 
Come true as this year goes by. 








May the Roads you have pressed with your 
dream-shod feet, 
Endless and wide and free, 
Lead up to the heights you have longed to 
know, 
To glorious heights where you dared not go, 
And Light that you dared not see. 


May the Love that burned in your heart of 
dreams, 
Like fire on the hearth of home, 
Lie warm and sweet, a living sign 
Of human faith, and of Love Divine, 
In the heart of the year to come. 


—Southern Agriculturist. 





CATCHES PIGSKIN ‘FOSSED FROM ROOF 


Standing in Bryant Park, New York, 
Hinkie Haines, star back of the New York 
Giants professional football team, recently 
caught a foot baM thrown from the roof 
of the American Radiator. building, 280 
feet above the ground. He was successful 
only on the fifth attempt. Lynn Bomar, 
another member of the team, tossed the 
ball from the roof. 
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WANTED! — 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sans to Stop Renting 


— : 
And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere, For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.DC-Si8 FREEPORT, aoe 


























'AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
terns shine with a brilliant soft; 
steel mantle. 
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Arrows Buy Pygmy Wife 


Pygmies have been subjects of study 
for more than 5000 years. According to 
the National Geographic Society these 
peoples are distributed over wide areas, 
including the Philippines, which are in- 
habited by the largest groups; the 
Andaman islands of the Bay of Bengal, 
New Guinea, the interior of the Malay 
peninsula, and the Kongo_ regions of 
Africa. With few exceptions they are 
Similar in characteristics. 

The smallest pygmies are found in 
Africa. The men are seldom more than 
four and a half feet tall and the wom- 
en only three and a half feet. .Many of 
these dwarfs live so much like monkeys 
that they have been suspected of being 
the missing link. They scorn any kind 


“of work. Birds and small game are 


their food staples, with occasional 
delicacies such as elephants, rats and 
caterpillars, The rest of their diet is 
made up of wild fruits, nuts and tender 
roots of various plants. 


- When the young pygmy’s thoughts 


turn to love he begins to save and count 
his arrows. The price of a wife in 
pygmyland is a sheath of arrows. Mar- 
riage is simply a matter of bargaining 
between the girl’s father and the future 
husband. The price of a wife varies in 
the different tribes. Usually from 10 
to 15 arrows is the fixed price, but if 
the prospectivé bridegroom appears 
over-enthusiastic the cost may be in- 
creased by several spears or some to- 
bacco. After the marriage ceremony 
the husband goes hunting and the wife 
goes to work. For so primitive a peo- 
ple the number of children is compara- 
tively. small. 

The pygmies usually have no chiefs 
and formal laws are unknown to them. 
But they follow strict moral codes, fight- 
ing is seldom noted and murders are 
few. There is no trial even if a mur- 
der is committed, but the murderer risks 
being killed from ambush by his vic- 
tim’s next-of-kin. Explorers who have 
lived among these diminutive peoples 
claim that lying and stealing are un- 
common among them. 





OH, THOSE ‘*DAINTY’’ LITTLE FEET 


“Doesn’t she have dainty little feet?” 
“I wish mine weren’t so large,” replied 
her companion as they stood admiring 
the young debutante. But were her 


feet really dainty? The average length . 


of the American woman’s foot is nine 
and two-thirds inches. This fact was 
revealed in a recent report made by 
Edward Freschl, president of the Hole- 
proof hosiery company. Certainly a 
foot over nine inches long cannot be 
called “dainty.” So, that dainty little 
foot that seems to be about five inches 
long is probably more than twice that 
length. If a woman’s foot is less than 


9.65 inches long it is smaller than the # 


average. 


MRS. HARRISON’S VIEW OF LIFE 


Mary Lortl Harrison, widow of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, 23rd president of the 
United States, now lives in retirement 
on Fifth ave., New York. Not far from 
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her apartment is the Church of St. 
Thomas from which she walked away 
on the bridegroom’s arm 30 years ago, 
between crowds that fought for a 
glimpse of her. Although she occupied 
the spotlight then, she may now attend 
the services there without occasioning 
a-glance. In fact, half of the servants 
in the apartment building do not know 
that they wait upon a president’s wid- 
ow. But Mrs. Harrison meets the change 
with gallant courage. “I’am very hap- 
py;” she says. “I do not regret the past, 
and I do not live in memory. I’ve had 
a rich life and a capacity for extracting 
flavor from it. I believe fate has stil! 
a good many dishes to set before me.” 
In short, her view of life is: “I’ve had 
a good time.” ¥ 

Contrary to a popular belief Mrs. 
Harrison was never mistress ‘of the 
White House; She is a daughter of the 
old Lord faniily of Pennsylvania. As 
Mary Scott Lord she was reared with 
old-time graces and accomplishments. 
But tragedy entered her life when Wal- 
ter Dimmick, her young attorney hus- 
band, died only six weeks after their 
wedding. The girl widow was sent to 
Washington where her aunt, Caroline 
Scott Harrison, was reigning in the 
White House as the wife of President 
‘Benjamin Harrison. The. first Mrs. 
Harrison died in 1893. Three years 
later her niece, Mrs. Dimmick, was mar- 
ried in New York to Benjamin Har- 
rison, thet a private citizen. 

The marriage was a happy one, but 
was cut short after five years by Harri- 
son’s death, which left the young wid- 
ow with one smal] daughter. Since 
then the second Mrs. Harrison has lived 
in New York and her daughter is now 
the wife of. James Blaine Walker, and 
has a daughter of her own, Elizabeth. 

“Why should I repine?” asks Mrs. 
Harrison. “I’ve had a wonderful time. 
I’ve known marriage .and motherhood, 








A sudden demand for rabbit fur for milady’s 
costume is said to have resulted in -a new 
use for the pest and a new industry in Cali- 
fornia. Bunny’s pelt makes coats, hats and 
garment trimmings. It can be dyed. The 
$1,000,000 United Rabbit Marketing Cor- 
poration at Monrovia, Cal., claims to use 
40,000 rabbit skins a week to supply demand. 
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travel, study and play. I love the thea- 
ter and I love pretty surroundings. I 
don’t feel old and I don’t feel lonely— 
except ‘once in a while.” There are no 
black veils in her wardrobe. All her 
smart, distinctive gowns and wraps are 
mate by the best French tailors, and 
she enjoys the latest books. One of her 
favorites is said to be “Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes.” 


WHAT IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE? 

King George V of England will drop 
a link of his long title if the recommen- 
dation of the London Imperial Confer- 
ence of leading statesmen in Britain’s 
dominions is accepted, His title is: 
“George (Frederick Ernest Albert) V, 
by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India.” It is suggested that 
“the United Kingdom” be dropped be- 
cause of the new status of Ireland, out- 
side Ulster. The Irish Free State has 
taken its place in the massive British 
empire in a position like that of the 
Dominion of Canada, so “the United 
Kingdom” in the title is considered mis- 
leading. 

What is the British empire?~. This 
question is answered by a bulletin is- 
sued by the National Geographic So- 
ciety. “It is more than 125 separate gov- 
ernmental units,” says the bulletin. “It 
is a quarter of the land surface of the 
world. 
tion of the world—the estimate is 400,- 
000,000. The British empire is 58 mil- 
lions of Christians, 94 millions of Mo- 
hammedans, 208 millions of Hindus and 





It is a quarter of the popula- 
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28 millions-of pagan and others. Geo- 
graphically the British empire is many 
different things in many different 
places; a coral atoll here, a dominion 
there, a cable station, a mandated dis- 
trict, ward of a savage people, or a coal- 
ing station—so that it cannot write its 
government in round hard words such 
as are found in the constitution of the 
United States. 

“While it is winter in one-half of the 
British empire, it is summer in the other 
half, because the land area is almost 
equally distributed between the south- 
ern and northern hemispheres. This 
means that the crops of one-half the 
empire can feed the other half while its 
fields lie dormant under the snow. Al- 
most every kind of soil, every kind of 
climate, and every kind of mineral are 
found in the empire. England is the 
empire’s coal bin, Canada its wheat ele- 
vator, Australia its packing plant, the 
Malay states its- rubber tree. South 
Africa its gold and diamond mine, and 
so on. The world’s highest mountains 
and three of the greatest rivers, the 
Nile, the Ganges and the Zambezi are 
in the empire. 

“But for its name, its royal family, 
and its foundation stone the British em- 
pire has to look beyond its vast lands. 
‘Britain’ is a name probably born dmong 
the Basques of Spain or a related tribe. 
‘England’ and ‘English’ are from the 
German ‘Angles,’ a conquering tribe that 
invaded the island. Although the royal 
family is now the ‘House and Family of 
Windsor,’ it is descended from royalty 
of the German states, Hanover and Saxe- 
Coburg.” ; 
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Note: The following bright take-off by 
V. L. Shepherd, is from Harper’s magazine 
—with apologies to Kipling. It will espe- 
cially interest the ladies—Editors. 


If you can keep your hair when all about 
you 
Are shearing theirs, and wanting you to, 


too; 
If you can hold your tongue when others 
mock you, 
But make allowance for their mocking, 
too; 


If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 

To keep your hair long, after theirs is 
gone, 

And hold on to it when there’s nothing in 


you . 
Except the will which says: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
locks too, 
Or walk with “sheiks” nor lose your com- 
mon sense; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 


you, 
If women dub you“freak” in self-defense; 


If you can smile, with not a hat to fit you, 
If you can sigh but never shed a téar, 
Yours is the earth and everything ‘in it; 
And—which is more—you’ll be a lady, 
dear. 





_A FROCK OF RICE . 
A certain London actress wears a frock 
entirely of rice grains, thousands of 
The grains are dyed brilliant colors 
strung together to form a fringe. Melon 
seeds have long been used for dress and hat 













Bidg., Montreal, Canada, 
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PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid_of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 


Oily or Shiny Skin, simply a 
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today—no cost—ne obligation. 
tested-in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
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What are “dum-dum” bullets? 


How thick is gold leaf? 

What were the “*X. Y. Z.”’ papers ? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? 

What does “new thought” mean ? 
What was the “state of Franklin”? 
Where did football start ? 


These and thousands of other ques- 
tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person in a hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a form 
where you can take advantage of it. 
“Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 


A Fine re 
For Almost Nothing 


The publishers of the “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent $50,000 on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
sold in the usual way it would have cost 
you a lot of money. But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced, 
and we are extending to you the privi- 
lege of sharing in this great saving. 
Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order so you can turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
subjects are covered. This includes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


This vast store of wisdom is well 
printed and bound in two handy vol- 


RI (43° 29° N., 1° 33’ W.yi 
fashiona ie watering- asses- 
nées, 8.W. France. Bon” 13,600. 

BIAS (f. VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 
Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, Ionia; 
famous for wisdom of his councils and 
for philosophical fortitude. 


|. BIBESCO, PRINCE ANTOINE 
(1878), Rumanian Minister at Washing- 
(sample showing size of type used) 


umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book business and these books are not 
fer sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
up in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
on instalments through:agents for about 
$20 down and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission is to publish the Path- 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and_ bigger, 
so that more and-more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in good 
books and we-know that when we pass 
such books to our patrons they are 
going to appreciate it, and they will 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 
a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal the paper and not. pay for 
the printing. Send us your $4 and get 
your set while the getting is good. 


Pathfinder ‘Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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THE GREEN BLOT _3 Sinchie Gluc 


SYNOPSIS 3 

Terrance (Terry) O’Malley, a young Irish- 
man, by nature a dreamer, rs steadied by a 
healthy sanity of mind and body; is spending 
Sunday evening at the country*home of his 
friend, Louise Chester, a beautiful woman 
who finds his optimism and buoyant illusion- 
ed faith. in life an inspiration anc a tonic for 
her own waning youth. She tells Terry she 

worried about her father who she thinks may 
© in financial diMculties. Sam Schenk, a big, 
bull-necked stock manipulator, who is im- 
mensely wealthy, was asked by Chester, 
Louise’s father, to come up to talk business. It 
is bed time and all go to their rooms, leavin 
Bates, the sallow, soft-footed butler; to loc 
up. Hearing strange sounds below O’Malley 
goes down to the library. Going in he collides 
with aman and the next instant he-is covered 
over with some heavy muffling matertat, When 
the lights are turned on O’Malley finds that 
Schenk is the man who engaged him. Schenk 
Says he heard a noise and came down to inves- 
tigate, and that he mistook O’Malley for an 
accomplice of the burglar he saw going out the 
window. O’Malley belieyes that Schenk has 
more to do with the affair than he admits. 

Two days later O’Malley dines in a restau- 
rant with his friend Bob Freeman. At present 
O’Malley is living on am independent income 
and Freeman —e to buckle down to some 
kind of work. ile talking O’Malley’s atten- 
tion is attracted to the slim young figure and 
winsome face of a girl seated at another table. 
She watches O’Malley. as he leaves the place. 
Later, on his way to the club, O’Malley rescues 
the girl of the restaurant from two rufflans 
bent on robbing her. He puts her in a taxi but 
forgets to give her a letter she has dropped. 
It is addressed to “Ward Barrett, Esq.” ver 
long-distance’O’Malley learns from Louise that 
her father’s safe was opened Sunday night and 
robbed of $100,600. Returning home O’Malley 
is told by Mrs..Hippy, his landlady, that a 
girl called to see him a few minutes before. 

Entering his rooms O’Maliey detects the odor 
of perfume. ‘Hastily he opens a closet door 
and the girl he rescued steps out pointing & 
revolver at him. O’Malley takes the weapon 
from her and invites her to sit down. The girl 
has come to get the letter and O’Malley hands 
it to her. Ward Barrett calls up and asks 
O’Malley to take this girl, who is his sister, 
Claudia Hunt, home but to hide the letter in 
his rooms. They get in a taxi and are followed 
by another for several blocks. 





It was on the tip of O’Malley’s tongue to 
ask her whether she knew of anything or 
could guess at anything in the letter which 
could explain the attempt to get it from 
her. But there was a latent reserve about 
the girl which made him hesitate to ask a 
question she might think inquisitive. And 
before he could frame a more tactful in- 
quiry, he had something else to think about. 
Their taxi, after crossing the bridge, had 
swerved to the left and then to the right 
again. Now suddenly it slowed and turned 
sharply to the right. The front window 
was closed. O’Malley jumped forward to 
open it, drawing the revolver as he did so. 
“Where do you think you are going?” he 
demanded. 

The man applied his brakes at once. “I 
was making for the 79th street gate,-sir,” 
he explained. “That’s the shortest way.” 

Although the taxi had slowed a little it 
had mounted a short incline and come out 
into a circular cul-de-sac with a fountain in 
the center. It was only dimly lit. The 
driver threw out his clutch now and jam- 
med on his brakes. “Well, I musta taken 
the wrong turn,” he muttered. 


They came to a stop. Glancing ahead, 
O’Malley. saw that they had drawn up at 
the rear of another taxi, which was stand- 
ing motionless at the side of the circular 
drive. Instantly he thrust the muzzle of 
his revolver against the driver’s neck. 
“Start her up again!” he demanded grimly. 
“Drive on out of here and be quick about 
it, if you want to live!” 

Instantly the man turned and grappled 
with him. A muffled scream from the girl 
behind him told him that she was in trouble 
too. He wrenched his arm away, for the 
fellow had caught the wrist which held the 
revolver. He tried to reverse the gun and 
bring the butt of it down on the driver’s 
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head. But his position was too awkward 
and the window frame too confining. His 
elbow struck something and the revolver 
slipped from his hand. At the same instant 
he was gripped from behind. Long fingers 
steeled about his throat, cutting off his 
breath. He struggled convulsively to-draw 
back into the cab, for he was still almost 
halfway throtgh the window. But the 
weight of the man behind him and the grip 
of the driver kept him helpless where le 
was. He let go of.the driver and clawed 
frantically at the fingers about his throat. 
But in spite of a furious and protracted 
struggle, there:-in the dim cab, his move- 
ment’s grew more and more spasmodic, 
gradually weakened until they became little 
more than a sort of galvanic jerking. The 
dim -taxi lights, the driver’s straining face 
seemed to whirl and shift. The merciless, 
agonizing grip on his throat never for an 
instant slackened. And in a moment more 
his surroundings seemed to wheel sideways 
in a sickening sweep and fade into nothing- 
ness. 

When he came to himself again he was 
lying flat on his back. He blinked once or 
twice, felt of his aching throat and strug- 
gled to a sitting position. A soft little 
gasp, close at hand, drew his attention. He 
turned his head and in spite of the dim 
light, made out the girl’s “face bending 
above him. He saw that it was white and 
listening with tears. And in the faint 
rays from a park lamp some distance away, 
he saw that she was shuddering uncontrol- 
lably. “Oh, dear,” she wailed, “I thought 
they’d killed you!” 

O’Malley grinned in a feeble way. “Sor- 
ry to disappoint you,” he croaked. “Are you 
hurt?” 

She laughed hysterically. “I-didn’t mean 
that! No, I’m not hurt! But, Oh!” She 
broke off, shuddering. 

“What—what—what happened?” demand- 
ed O’Malley huskily. 

“They choked you! That beast threw the 
door open and grabbed you from behind. 
I t—tried to pull him off but another man 
had grabbed me. He put his beastly hand 
over my mouth. Then you went all limp 
and they tumbled you out of the cab. I 
thought you were dead!” > 


“Good heavens,” croaked O'Malley. “You 
poor girl!” He rose to his: feet, concealing 
as best he could the fact that his head was 
swimming dizzily. “Come on,” he added. 
“Let’s get out of here!” 

He had been lying on the little graveled 
path in the circular drive. On two sides 
of them, through the trees, he could see 
the gleam of water from the artificial lake. 
But the taxis had disappeared. With his 
hand on the girl’s arm, partly to guide 
her and partly to steady himself, he moved 
toward the roadway which led down to the 
more frequented road.. They reached it 
unmolested and walked slowly toward the 
gate on Central park west: Two or three 
cars passed them here and O’Malley felt 
moderately secure again. With one hand 
rubbing at his painful throat he urged her, 
in a feeble croak, to tell him the rest. 


“Before you fell out I was struggling as 
well as I could,” she told him. “But they 
dragged me out and ” She broke off, 
with a shudder of reminiscent repulsion. 

“Fine kind of an escort, I am,” muttered 
O’Malley savagely. “You’re sure they didn’t 
hurt you?” . 

“They hurt my feelings more than any- 
thing else, although they were pretty rough. 
There were three of them, the two drivers, 
I think and another man. It must have 
been that other taxi that passed us. It 
probably lay in wait for us there and our 
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driver was following it. 
throat pain you very much 

O’Malley groaned. “It’s not my throat 
I’m worried about,” he exclaimed impatient- 
ly. “What did they do to you?” 

The girl hesitated an instant, surprised 
at his tone. But she was acut@ enough to 
see the anxiety for her behind his impa- 
tience. And she went on without comment. 
“One of the men held my hands behind me. 
He had one hand over my mouth. The 
others searched me—thoroughly.” 

O’Malley gave vent to an inarticulate 
growl, torn from him by a wave of blind 
rage. “If I hadn’t been such a fool——” 

Claudia Hunt, secretly rather thrilled, 
went on calmly. “That was after the other 
man had searched you. I saw him take 
some papers out of your pocket and look 
at them under the taxi lamp. Then he 
swore and they searched me. They even 
looked in my stockings! So I guess it was 
the letter they wanted, Mr. O’Malley!” 


Too furious to answer for a moment, 
O’Malley shuffled on, swearing under his 
breath. “Well, they didn’t get it!” he 
burst out at last. “And they’re welcome to 
a couple of fool letters,” he added, as his 
hand came away empty from his inside 
pocket. “But if I ever can lay my hands 
on any one of the swine again! Did you 
recognize any of them?” 

Claudia did not answer at once. They 
had reached the gate now and O’Malley 
led her across the street, There were two 
or three “Blue” taxis parked in front of 
the Majestic. He selected one and helped 
the girl into it, after feeling in his inside 
pocket to make sure that his money had not 
been taken also. The taxi started for their 
original destination and he repeated his 
question, 

“Yes,” Claudia told him hesitatingly. “I 
think I recognized two of them, though it 
was all so sudden and they were so rough 
that I was not very composed. One of 
them, the driver of the other taxi, I think, 
was the man you knocked down—the one 
who attacked me, I mean.” 

“And the other?” prompted O’Malley. 

“The other—I saw once before to- 
night 

O’Malley leaned forward in his seat. “You 
saw him in that building,” he exclaimed. 
“Before you came out! And he was the 
second man who came for me! Was that 
the one?” 

Claudia Hunt threw him a startled, un- 
certain glance. “How—how did you know?” 
She drew farther away from him, toward 
her corner of the taxi. “Where were you 
when——” 

“I was across the street,” O’Malley in- 
terrupted. He told her briefly how he had 
seen her come out, noticed the other two 
men in conversation under the lamp and 
followed their gestures. “Did you see that 
fellow, when you were in the building—the 
one with the bruise on his face?” he de- 
manded.. “And was he in this other busi- 
ness just now too? It seems likely, for it 
all hangs together!” Claudia was unac- 
countably silent. O’Malley waited a mo- 
ment and then asked her again: “Did you, 
Miss Hunt?” 

At that she turned to him impulsively. 
“Look here, Mr. O’Malley! I’d rather not 
talk about that, if you don’t mind. It con- 
cerns other people besides me, you see.” 

Surprised and rather dashed, O’Malley 
leaned back in his place. The movement 
called his attention to something hard in 
his side pocket and in an instant he had 
drawn out the formidable, blue-steel revolv- 
er which he had taken from Claudia Hunt. 
“Well! They left me the gun, too, as well 
aS my money,” he remarked, as he slipped 
it back into his pocket again. “Looks like 
it was the letter they were after, both 
times. But it’s about time I apologized 
for not taking better care of you,” he went 
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on pig cohen © “Guess neither you nor 
your brother will be in a hurry to let me 
take you home again!” 

O’Malley’s feelings wére hurt. But the 
bitterness of his self-condemnation was 
sincere enough. 

“Mr.- O’Malley!” Claudia burst out 
warmly. “Don’t. be absurd! You couldn’t 
possibly do any \prore than you did do! 
And goodness knows, you’ve done enough 
for me tonight! You were taken*by sur- 
prise and hopelessly outnumbered.” 


But O’Malley was silent and they rode on, 
somewhat at cross purposes, until they 
were close to their destination. Then 
Claudia turned to him again. “Mr. O’Mal- 
ley,” she said, “I wanted to ask you in, to 
see if that throat of yours is all right. But 
it is very late and—please don’t think me 
ungrateful, I really am tremendously un- 
der obligation to you. You’ve been won- 
derful. But——” 

O’Malley had recovered himself a little. 
“You’re mighty thoughtful,” he laughed. 
“But I wouldn’t think of coming in at this 
time of night and my throat’s all right 
really. [ll keep the taxi, which seems to 
be reliable this time, and see you to your 
door, if I may. Then, perhaps, some day, 
you'll let me come and call on you?” 

To his surprise, his companion hesitated. 
“All right,” she said at last. And O’Malley, 
now that he was losing her, noticed the 
sweetness of her voice with a pang of de- 
light. “Our apartment house is just along 
here, But there’s realiy Do need. “I'll be 
all right now.” 

The cab drew up at the curb. O’Malley 
got out, helped her out after him and telling 
the man to wait, started along the block 
with her. She turned in at the entrance 
of a huge apartment house and came to a 
halt beneath-the portico. A sleepy doorman 
saw her and ran to open the door. 

“Here’s your lethal weapon,” laughed 
OWfalley, handing her the revolver. 

“Thank you,” Claudia laughed in turn, 
as she slipped it under her coat. “Are you 
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_ sure your throat’s all right?” 


“It’ll be all right tomorrow,” returned 
the Irishman. “It’s my pride that’s in- 
jured and my conscience, at not taking 
better care of you. Please tell your brother 
that I’ll bring him the letter tomorrow or 
the next day. And—may I come to see 
you again?” 

Once more Claudia hesitated. And 
O’Malley began to feel thoroughly de- 
pressed. “Oh,” she exclaimed at last. “I 
don’t know what to say! I don’t want to 
seem discourteous. And yet—there’s a 
reason why you shouldn’t come!” 

She stepped closer to him, saw the hurt 
embarrassment on his face and grasped his 
arm with an impulsive small hand. “I’m 
not ungrateful or wunappreciative!” she 
cried hurriedly. “And come if you will, 
when you have met my brother. But I— 
it would be better if you didn’t, strange 
as it sounds. Oh, please don’t misunder- 
stand. I can’t explain. But it has nothing 

do with you_ personally, Mr. O’Malley, 
I’can assure you. 

She held out her hand. O’Malley took it, 
looked into her eyes for a moment and éaid 
good night. He stood staring after her as 
she entered. She waved her hand as she 
disappeared. And he turned away, hurt 
and uneasy at his inability to fathom her 
attitude, at his inability even to guess at 
the mystery behind that last half pleading 
backward glance and smile that she had 
given him, 

On the way home, O’Malley temporarily 
pigeon-holed the queer attitude of Claudia 
Hunt and fell to puzzling over this second 
attack on her. It was most curious that 
they had left him his money, amounting 
to more than $100 in cash. As to the revolvy- 
er, perhaps they had not wished to burden 
themselves with it, or with the trouble of 
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disposing of it. But he was more inclined 
to think, that for some reason, they had 
been careful not to steal anything belonging 
to him. At any rate, he felt the more cer- 
tain that it was the letter, and the letter 
alone,that they sought. This latest taxi 
droned along through the park and out into 
Fifth aye. without incident. Evidently this 
driver had no special interest in his passen- 
ger. Now they turned eastward again, to- 
ward his home. The Irishman leaned back 
and relaxed his vigilance, fingering his still 
aching throat and congratulating himself 
upon an exciting evening well and safely 
passed, if not an altogether successful one. 
It would be a long time before he would 
recover from the mortification’ of allowing 
himself, revolver and all, to be so easily 
overpowered. ‘ 

- The taxi finally pulled up before his door. 
O’Malley paid the man,bade him ggod night 
and let himself into the house quietly 
as possible. He tiptoed upstairs to his own 


floor, opened his door which he had left ~ 


unlocked as usual and switched on the 
lights. Then he stifled a gasp of amaze- 
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ment and stood motionless, his startled _ 
eyes swiftly traversing the room. Certain- 
ly it was his apartment, for he recognized 
a number of his personal belongings. But 
aside from that the appearance of the front 
room was highly unfamiliar. In the far 
corner stood his writing desk, now a series 
of black voids. The drawers were piled 
on the floor beside it’ And about desk and 
drawers his letters, papers~and -writing 
materiaklay scattered on the floor. To his 
left, between doof and windows, his dig- 
nified davenport had been pulled out~and 
tipped over backward, so that it now lay 
gaping at the ceiling, its six stubby little 
legs projecting, stiffly aghast, into the room. 
The sacking at the bottom of it had been 
partly torn away and sagged to the floor. 
Every upholstered chair in the room lay 
on its back or side and had been treated ~ 
the same way. And it was obvious, once 
O’Malley recovered from his surprise, that 
someone had searched the place thoroughly 
and minutely in his absence. 

With rising anger he tramped through 
to his bedroom, avoiding the overturned | 
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furniture. The sudden flash of the electric 


“tights showed him an even worse state of 


confusion in here. His clothes closet stood 
open, with his clothing tumbling over each 
other into the room just as they had been 
impatiently thrown down. The drawers of 
the chiffonier had been taken out and piled 
to one side, while their contents also 
strewed the floor. Even the bed had been 
stripped, the bedclothes thrown to one side 
and the mattress pulled half on the floor. 
O’Malley strode to the window at the back. 
The blinds were up and he saw at a glance 
that both windows were, locked, although 
he did not usually keep them so. Still, 
Mrs. Hippy” often locked them. The in- 
truder had not gained entrance that way. 
The bathroom cupboard had also been 
searehed, he found, but it had not been 
greatly disturbed. ‘And after a moment 
he climbed over the strewn clothing and 
returned to the front room. © There should 
be half a dozen stock certificates in the 
desk. He had left them thete Friday, in- 
tending to take them to his deposit box, 
the next time he went to the bank. After 
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*Horizontal: 1—Indefinite article. 3— 
Name of a railroad on the N. W. coast 
of the Kola peninsula. 10—A state 
(abbr.). 12 — Summit. 14 — Looked 
closely. 15—Taxi. 16—A speck. 18— 
Captivate. 19—A covering for the 
head, 21—To strike softly. 23—Musi- 
cal note in the tonic-sol-fa system. 24— 
A small bed. 26—A means of transpor- 
tation (abbr.). 28—A rare, metal occur- 
ring native with platinum, iridium and 
rhodium (abbr.). 29—Prefix meaning 
not. 30—Farming (abbr.y; 31—The 
force exerted by the average dray horse 
(abbr.). 32—A short poem. 34—The ra- 


tio of the weight of a body to that of an 
equal volume of some standard sub- 
stance. 35—A sharp explosive noise. 
36—A kind of fruit. 40—A girl’s name. 
43—Very black. 44—Midday. 45—An 
eagle. 47—Pronoun. 49—Finish. .51— 
Behold. 52—A military unit (abbr.). 
54—Morning (abbr.). 55—A kind oftele- 
graph (abbr.). 57/—To jumble type. 58— 
To move by short leaps. 59—A town in 
New Jersey (abbr.). 60—Human be- 
ings. 62—A male child. 63—A positive 
and authoritative command. 65—A 


woman devoted to a religious life. 67—_ 


A rude cabin. 68—Blazed up suddenly. 





70—A unit‘of weight. 72—Upon, 73— 
Earthenware. 74—Toward. 

Vertical: 1I—Within. 2—A forwarid 
motion of the head: 4—To a higher 
level. 5—A religious title (abbr.). 6— 
A conspicuous passage or canal. 7— 
Supplying with arms. 8—The old Italic 
god of the sea (abbr.). 9—State (abbr.). 
10—A boy’s nickname. 11—A college 
degree (abbr.). 13—-A seed vessel or 
capsule of a plant. 15—A domestic ani- 
mal. 17—A light rap. 19—A swine. 
20—A Puritan ruler of England. 22— 


Mortgage (abbr.). 24—A_ continent 
(abbr.). 25—That which is added as 
supplemental. 27—Royal Dragoons 


(abbr.). 31—A call to excite attention. 
33—Noted garden of Biblical times. 35— 
A compartment of a window. 37—Col- 
lege degree (abbr.). 38—Toward. 39— 
Prefix meaning in. 40—Indefinite ar- 
ticle. 41—Negative reply. 42—Not in 
any wise. 46—An international lan- 
guage. 47—A madman. 48—To go on 
board a vessel. 50—An officer empow- 
ered to administer oaths (abbr.). 52— 
Shy. 53—The musical form of drama 
(abbr.). 55—A printer’s measure. 56— 
A number. 58—Pangent. 61—A fruit 
enclosed in a woody shell. 62—A small 
cake. 63—A girl’s nickname. 64—A lit- 
tle cone shaped pile of sand used in 
playing golf. 66—In no manner. 67— 
A call to excite attention. 68—A day 
of the week (abbr.). 69—Physician 
(abbr.). 71—Not one. 
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a few minutes’ search he found them all. 

Now he turned to the little tabouret by 
the fireplace. It had a compartment and 
this gaped open. His pipes lay about the 
floor, the meerschaum among them. He 
pounced on it, unscrewed the mouthpiece 
and drew it clear. _ The letter, curled as 
he had left it, projected from the stem. 
O’Malley planted in the midst of his vio- 
lated and disrupted domicile, stared down 
at it with a grin of triumph. “Foiled again,” 
he chuckled, forgetting his sore throat. 
“If the beggars had finished by looking in 
this, they would never have torn the place 
up the way they have. But I’m glad they 
did not.” 

Blissfully unconscious of having perpe- 
trated another Irish bull, he restored the 
mouthpiece to the pipe, leaving the letter 
in its hiding place. Then He laid the pipe 
back again on the tabouret and returned 
to the bedroom. A moment’s search was 
sufficient to assure him that such odds and 
ends of valuables as he had in his chiffo- 


nier, pearl studs, platinum links and the like, . 


had not been taken. In this search, as_in 
the earlier search of his person, his adver- 
saries had, for some unknown reason, been 
particularly careful not to rob him. Again 
the letter! 

It took O’Malley a few moments to re- 
store the front room to order. He did not 
want Mrs. Hippy to have heart failure when 
she saw it in the morning. When he had 
picked up his papers, righted the furniture 
and restored the drawers to the desk, he 
locked the door from the front room to tHe 
hall, put out the lights and went back to 
his bedroom, leaving open the intervening 
double doors. As an afterthought, he had 
picked up the meerschaum. And he laid it 
on the little night table beside his bed. 
Tidying up the bedroom was a longer job. 
But he had it in shape at last. And after 
remaking the bed he got undressed, set his 
alarm clock for 7:30, locked the bedroom 
door into the hall and turned in. Fifteen 
minutes later he was asleep. 


O'Malley naturally took it for granted 
that now, at two in the morning and after 
an evening of crowded adventure, he was 
entitled to an unbroken rest. But he had 
hardly settled into the deeper sleep of com- 
plete oblivion when he became vaguely 
aware that something, some unfamiliar in- 
fluence, was dragging him slowly back again 
to the surface of consciousness, At the 
moment Of waking it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish the sequence of one’s 
thoughts, ot of outside sounds and events. 
lo O'Malley it seemed that something tug- 


ged him back from sleep. But it is more 


probable that he was broad awake before 
his conscious mind became aware of any- 
thing disturbing in his environment. At 
all events, he lay staring into the darkness 
for a moment, with a sensation of bewil- 
dered uneasiness, before it occurred to 
him to look at the clock beside his bed. The 
luminous hands marked a quarter past two. 


The little night table on which the clock 
stood was between the bed and the window. 
From the face of the clock, O’Malley’s 
glance strayed to the open window beyond. 
The line of the half-lowered blind stood 
out stark against the faintly luminous night 
sky. One side of the window frame also 
rose starkly perpendicular. But the farther 
side was blotted out by an irregular out- 
line, motionless but entirely unfamiliar. He 
lay staring at this for a moment, sleepily 
trying to explain it as a natural phenome- 
non: his clothes on a chair, a garment 
hanging by the window, or something of 
the: sort. 

Then suddenly his heart bounded up into 
his throat and began beating violently 
there. The irregular outline was slowly re- 
ceding. And the perpendicular line of the 
window frame was coming into view. For 
a single second of stunned uncertainty, 


a, 


. must have shaken him badly, one 


and lay still. 
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O'Malley lay motionless. Then he gathered 
his faculties together. With a swift, un- 
broken movement he flung back the bed- 
clothes and leaped from the bed on the far 
side from the windows. It took him an in- 
stant to reach the door. Fumbling furious- 
ly, he found and pressed the light switch, 
whirling about as the lights flashed on. 


The sudden flood of radiance blinded him 
for an instant. But the intruder by the 
window had been in the dark-also. And 
O'Malley was given an instant to gain clar- 
ity of vision. He had time to step out from 
the wall and throw up his arm, just as the 
dark figure of 2 man in a cloth cap whisked 
round the foot of the bed and came for him, 
aiming a vicious blow at his head with 
something that flashed dark-brown, shiny 
and flexible in the light. The black-jack 
sang down past his face and curled vicious- 
ly round his arm. His right fist flashed out 
and caught his assailant fair and true be- 
tween the eyes, sending him staggering 
back. He was jerked sideways by the 
thong of the black-jack about his wrist, the 
business end of te weapon having clung 
to O’Malley’s arm. -In that instant the 
Irishman recognized him as the thug that 
had attacked Miss Hunt earlier in the’ eve- 
ning. O’Malley pulled his arm free of the 
weapon and sprang in again, all his anger 
at this attack and mortification at the sec- 
ond outrage in the taxi, implicit in his 
swift, vengeful blows. 

His midnight visitor defended himself 
as best he could, ducking this way and that, 
the black-jack, still pendant from his wrist, 
bobbing wildly. Aside from an occasional 
grunt of pain or a gasp for breath, neither 
uttered a sound. The intruder gave ground 
rapidly, at first attempting only to defend 
himself and avoiding O’Malley’s blows with 
some skill. Then he backed into the cor- 
ner of the chiffonier with a crash -_ 
the 
Irishman’s fists scraped his cheek and he 
swerved sideways and tried to close. At 
the same instant O’Malley was aware that 
the man had glanced swiftly downwards. 
And he leaped back just in time to snatch 
his bare foot from beneath a savagely 
planted heel.; This unsporting attempt to 
cripple him supplied the slight fillip neces- 
sary to send O’Malley berserk with rage. 
To crush and disfigure that vicious, glisten- 
ing face, bobbing before him seemed now 
the goal of all desire. And he went to 
work with all that was in him. 

The intruder was of medium height but 
young and stockily built. At O’Malley’s 


swift retreat he paused foraninstant. Then, . 


having failed to crush the Irishman’s foot, 
he tried to finish him with the black-jack. 
He swung the small end of the weapon into 
his hand by catching up the loop which 
encircled his wrist. The deadly loaded club 
flashed up over his shoulder and he darted 
forward with a hoarse oath. O’Malley’s 
rage had not lessened his coolness. A 
swerving sideways leap enabled him to es- 
cape the descent of the weapon at the last 
instant. He brought up against the side of 
the bed, ducked, swerved again and planted 
a fist in the man’s solar plexus, following 
it with a heavier swing that barked his 
knuckles on his opponent’s bullet head. 
Luckily the two blows jarred the intruder 
off his balance. And seeing his advantage, 
O'Malley discarded caution, leaped forward 
and swung right, left and right again, with 
all his weight behind the blows. O’Malley’s 
opponent ducked the first blow. The second 
he managed partly to ward off. But the 
third caught him squarely on the edge of 
the jaw and sent him crashir& to the floor. 


O’Malley crouched above him, breathing 
heavily. The man had been almost limp 
when he fell. Now he rolled from side to 
side once or twice, ddered spasmodically 
The vicious, pale-blue eyes 
were half closed. The square, unshaven 
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How’s Your 
Stomach? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. It wasn’t always so. 
You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervousness, Con- 
stipation, Headache, etc., same as I did, and in 
the same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
8o sure this treatment will produce like results 
for you that I will send it, all charges prepaid, 
by mail. 

After it has proven-itself the means of get- 
ting rid of your stomach troubles, you may send 
~~ one dollar. How is that for confidence and 
fairness? ‘Write now. Address, Theodore H. 
Jackson, 117-C Stratford Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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face with its unusually prominent cheek 
bones was pasty lookiffg and lined wigh 
evil living. It was dirty too and streaked 
with sweat. _And across the blotchy fore- 
head a wisp of dark hair lay plastered to 
the skin. Even in repose it was a most un- 
lovely visage. “Well, you dirty thug!” 
grunted..O’Malley. “Guess P’ll know you 
again. And,” he added more cheerfully, “I 
guess yeu’ll know me!” ; 
Abruptly he stood erect, his glance dart- 
ing to where he had left the meerschaum 
pipe. The twoparts of it lay side by side 
on the little table by his bed. But the 
letter was nowhere to be seen. O’Malley 


_stepped swiftly over the prone intruder and 


éircled the foot of the bed. On the floor 
by the table lay a piece of paper. He stoop- 
ed and caught it up. It was a torn and 
crumpled envelope. And by fitting the jag- 
ged parts together he read the familiar in- 
scription: “Ward Barrett Esq.” A hasty 
search in the vicinity failed to reveal the 
letter which the enveiope had-contained. 


The Irishman went back to his prostrate 
victim. An instant later he had drawn from 
the man’s side pocket a folded sheet of or- 
dinary linen writing paper, crumpled and 
bent as the envelope~had been, by being 
rolled into a spill to fit into the meer- 
schaum. These telltale folds were suffi- 
cient evidence that he had found what he 
sought and, incidentally, what so many oth- 
er people seemed to be seeking. It never 
even entered O’Malley’s head to read the 
letter. He stuffed it into the pocket of his 
pyjamas until a better hiding place should 
eccur to-him. Stepping over the intruder 
once more, he went into the front room and 
switched on the lights. A glance had shown 
him that one back window and the deor 
from his bedroom into the hall were stil] 
locked. 


The windows in the front room were also 


locked but the door into the hall stood 


open now. The key was still in ‘the lock 
on the inside and the latter had not been 
forced. There were fresh looking scratches 
on the outside keyhole. Evidently the in- 
truder had -picked the lock in _some ingen- 
fous way. Before calling the police O’Malley 
wanted to see how the beggar got into the 
house. He was satisfied now that the intrud- 
er had not got in through his apartment, 
but through some other entrance in the 
house. He walked over toward the tele- 
phone and suddenly halted fn his tracks, 
startled by a sound from the bedroom. 
Then he raced back through the double 
doors. The floor was bare where the man 
had lain. And as O’Malley entered, the 
bedroom door was just closing. He dashed 
for it as it closed in his face. He heard 
the scrape of a key and wrenched at the 
handle a second too late. The intruder 
had recovered, unlocked the door and lock- 
ed it again_from the hall. 


O’Malley whirled and raced to the front 
room, darted through it into the hall and 
found himself in baffling darkness. He 
caught an unmistakable scraping, bumping 
sound and plunged forward toward the lad- 
der at the back of the hall, which led to the 
roof. As he reached it, the tin covered roof 
trap fell over onto the roof with a hollow 
bang and against the night sky O’Malley 
saw silhouetted a couple of nimble legs and 
a bent body climb over the lip of the well 
and disappear. Forgetting his bare feet, 
the Irishman shot up the ladder and scram- 
bled out on to the roof. He stood erect, 
to find himself staring out over a long line 
of almost level roofs, with a shadowy run- 
“ning figure already several houses away. 
His bare feet, quailed at the prospect be- 
fore them, But he Started in swift pursuit. 

He had de only a few strides when he 
caught his foot in some obstruction and 
measured his length with a Crash on the 
tin-clad roof, knocking most of the breath 
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out of him. By the time he had got to his 
feet again the midnight intruder had en- 
tirely disappeared. And O’Malley sat down 
on a low coping to nurse a badly scraped 
foot and to swear under his breath. Pur- 
suit was out of the question now. Present- 
ly the Irishman was moved by curiosity to 
inspect the obstruction which had tripped 
him. He searched about with his fingers 
and then presently saw it. It was a light 
rope about half an inch thick and securely 
fastened to a vertical iron pipe. From the 
big pipe it led to the edge of the roof and 
hung down outside his bedroom window. 
It was knotted every few inches, which 
suggested the man’s method of entry. Ina 
flash, O’Malley guessed what had happened. 

The fellow had climbed down the rope 
to his windew, which had not been locked. 
This had been after the hold-up in the taxi 
but before he got home again. He had en- 
tered, locked the window behind hin, slip- 
ped out into the hall and opened the roof 
trap from the insidé. Then, after search- 
ing the place and failing to find the letter, 
he had hidden in the, darkened hallway 
until O’Malley came home and went into his 
rooms. After that he had probably looked 
through the keyhole, seen O’Malley look 
at the pipe and watched where he put it. 
Or possibly he had had to look for the pipe. 
But at any rate, he had waited until _he 
judged O’Malley asleep. Then he had pick- 
ed the lock of the front door, made his way 
through to the bedroom and found the pipe. 
And if-O’Malley had not happened to wake 
up at the psychological moment, the fellow 
would have got clean away with the letter. 
There was another point. The intruder had 
not seen the letter before, Otherwise- he 
would not have found it necessary to re< 
move the envelope to be sure he had the 
right letter. He must have used his flash- 
light to examine it, which possibly ex- 
plained the fact that O’Malley had waked up. 

His®curiosity satisfied, O’Malley unfas- 
tened the rope and coiled it down: He took 
it down the ladder with him, pausing to 
close and lock the roof trap securely. Then 
he returned to his own rooms, locked both 
doors from the inside and threw the -rope 
in a corner. Before each door he placed a 
fire iron and a heavy chair confident that 
no one could open either door ftom the 
hall without disturbing him. Both front 
windows and one back window were locked. 
He set his alarm clock on the bureau be- 
tween his bedroom windows, one of which 
he left open. Across the opening he stretch- 
ed a fine string and tied it to the clock, so 
that a touch on the string would send the 
metal clock crashing to the floor. Then h2 
put out the lights and crawled into bed 
again, after bathing a couple of protesting 











The Pathfinder and other publications could 
not think of using all the publicity material 
received in the mails even if they wanted to. 
An example of how press-agent propaganda 
piles up is shown in this sketch made of a 
five-months’ accumulation in the office of 
the Bay City, Mich., Times-Tribune,. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that this expen- 
sively prepared material finds its way into 
the waste basket. 





feet. The disputed letter was safe in his; 
pocket now. 
O’Maliey’s brief rest was not broken 
again until seven thirty, when the shrilling 
clamor of his alarm clock brought him up- 
right in bed, alert and tense. Memories of 
the night flooded his mind. But a swift 
_glance showed jim that the string he had 
tied across the window, from clock to win- 
dow frame, was undisturbed. A touch re- 
assured him further, for the letter was safe 
in the pocket of his pyjamas. And he leap- 
ed out of bed and made for the bathroom 
and his morning shower. His throat was 
a little sore from the rough handling it had 
received in*the taxi, but the pain was not 
serious. The scrape on his foot would heal 
in a day or two and would not bother him 
much in walking. 


When he had shaved and dressed he took 
the letter from his discarded night attire 
and stood with it in his hand, staring about 
his bedroom in perplexity. Presently an 
idea occurred to him and he walked on int« 
the front room. In the center”of his liv- 
ing room stood a-large table. It contained 
a single big drawer in which O’Malley kept 
a couple of packs of cards, some poker chips 
and a few pencils. The drawer had been 
pulled out when he came home the night 
before. But the searcher or searchers had 
not removed it altogether, like the others, 
because its meager contents could be tabu- 
lated at a glance. O’Malley, however, re- 
moved it. He took out the few articles it 
contained, drew it out of the table and turn- 
ing it upside down, laid it on the~carpet. 
Then he went to the desk for a large sheet 
of paper and a bottle of mucilage. 


The Igtter, now minus its envelope, he 
laid still folded on the under surface of the 
bottom of the drawer. He applied muci- 
lage to the edges of the large blank sheet 
and pasted these down to the wood in 
such a way that the paper completely cov- 
ered the letter beneath it. He gave the mu- 
cilage a few minutes to dry and spent the in- 
terval in a brief inspection of the hall out- 
side, to be sure that he was free this time 
from espionage. Presently he went back, 
turned the drawer right side up again and 
raising it above his head studied the hiding 
place he had made. Thecontaining sheet was 
pasted firmly in place and he carefully re- 
stored the drawer to its socket in the table 
and replaced its contents. The drawer slid 
in and out without disturbing the tightly 
and flatly pasted sheet which held the let- 
ter to the under surface. And he felt con- 
fident that no searcher, even if he removed 
the drawer, would be likely to turn it up- 
side down, : 


Having hidden the letter to his satisfac- 
tion, he caught up his hat, locked both 
doors into the hall, for Mrs. Hippy had a 

“key of her own, and left the house. He had 
barely time enough to breakfast and catch 
the 9:10 train to-Long Island. He had 
breakfast in the station and caught his 
train with a minute or two to spare. Once 
seated, he settled down to a review of the 
happenings of the preceding night. He had 
a great many things to think about. In 
one direction his cogitations did not take 
him very far. The most minute and care- 
ful’consideration of every detail that he 
could remember did nothing to suggest a 
solution to the main mystery. He felt rea- 
sonably certain that every move made b) 
every actor in last night’s events had had 
the letter as its prime motive. It was ob- 
vious that, to Barrett and to Miss Hunt on 
Barrett’s behalf, the letter was of impor- 
tance, It was equally obvious that the pos- 
session of it meant a lot to at least three 
other gentlemen of unpleasant appearance 
and doubtful morality. 

But why all these people were so vitally 
interested in it did not appear. He had 
not the slightest clew_as to its» contents. 
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Nor could he réad it, even now that it was 
without an envelope, without violating his 
code and betraying the girl’s trust in his 
ethical deéorum. Neither could he hazard 
a guess as to the secret of that other mys- 
tery; that encounter—for surely there had 
been an encounter—in the office building, 
between Claudia Hunt and the man with 
the bruise. It was not that the girl had 
been insulted by the fellow. There had been 
a kind of shocked bewilderment as well as 
fear in her attitude when she looked back 
at the building. The shock that could 
bring such a look into her eyes had gone 
deeper than an insult from a cad would go, 
to a girl of her self-possession and poise. 
But what the shock had been and whether 
it was connected with the letter in some 
way was beyond O’Malley. . 

In another direction, as the train whirled 
him onward, his musing reflections brought 
him to a definite and startlingly disturbing 
conclusion. In one sense the young Irish- 
man was a romantic. Toward the teeming, 
interwoven, myriad lives about him—to- 
ward life itself—he was idealistic and kind- 
ly to the point sometimes of absurdity. 
But in a more personal sense he was less 
romantic if no Jess idealistic. The women 
he knew were his friends and, with one or 
two rare exceptions, had never been any- 
thing more. In these exceptions the women 
had been aggressors. In his easy-going 
way O’Malley had, in these cases,. always 
extricated himself with considerable skill 
and tact. He was far from being ‘a fool. 
But he was one of those individuals, rare 
among men, who do not go in-search of 
love but wait for love to find them. Per- 
haps subconsciously he pursued a definite 
personal ideal among women. If so, he had 
never found her. 

Now he was disturbed. This girl he had 
rescued and who had invaded his rooms; 
who had stood by him after the assault in 
the taxi, who had seemed to trust him and 
then shown herself unwilling to have him 
call, had taken possession of his thoughts. 
Before his retrospective vision her troubled 
face, her sweet eyes of a girl, stood out as 
distinctly as though the girl herself were 
there. Unconsciously he fell to adding de- 
tails, to the picture. And the swift re- 
sponse startled him with its vividness, 
bringing in its train a pang of delight so 
keen as to be almost painful. O’Malley 
started and drew himself erect in his seat. 
Some primitive instinct of his independent 
spirit bade him strive to banish this dis- 
turbing vision ere it captured and enslaved 
him. Swift reaction set his thoughts ahead 
to Louise Chester and her father. But al- 
most without his knowledge came the re- 
turning swing of the pendulum. And when 
the trainman announced his station, the 
hitherto fancy free young IrisHiman was 
deep in day dreams, in which the winsome 
face of Claudia Hunt led him ove? hills 
and dales to some distant land of radiant 
delight beyond the horizon. 

O’Malley was still in something of a daze 
when he found himself on the station plat- 
form, hurried thereto by a slightly ironical 
guard just as the train was pulling out. But 
the sight of Louise Chester beckoning to 
him and the shock of her pale, harassed 
face drove his own affairs to the rightabout 
and filled him with swift alarm on her 
behalf. “Louise!” he said gently as he took 
her hand, “is there anything fresh? Has 
anything happened?” 

Louise Chester shook her head. ‘“Here’s 
the ear, Terry. Get in and we'll drive back 
at once,” she urged, leading him along the 
platform. “I’m terribly worried about my 
father. I don’t want to leave him any long- 
er than I have to, until my aunt gets here. 
She’s coming this afternoon.” 

They had reached the car, an open one, 
and O'Malley, catching her glance toward 
the chauffeur, refrained from questioning 
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her further until they should be alone. 
During the drive she thanked him for co: 
ing and then lapsed into silence. O’Mall 
answered in kind, thereafter gazing out at 
the scenery until the car turned into the 
private drive and drew up before the lofty 
front door of her father’s house. 


Chester was not in evidence when they 

entered. Louise excused herself and, left 
O’Malley fof a few minutes. Presently 
she rejoined him, looking a little relieved. 
As soon as they were out of earshot of the 
house, Louise took his arm and drew closer. 
“Terry,” she said. “This is an awful busi- 
ness. And I’m going to ask you to forgive 
me for sending for you and to forgive me 
in advance if I’m forced to be a little in- 
hospitable. I hardly know. which way to 
turn. I need someone badly to steady me. 
And so I urged you to come. My father is 
almost beside himself. You see he had 
about a hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars in that little safe. He has some very 
speculative investments or something and 
he needed that money desperately for mar- 
gin or something I think. Now that it is 
lost, even temporarily, he is almost insane. 
He says he is ruined, Terry!” 
_ “Great Scott, Louise, it can’t be as bad as 
that! Are you sure? He must have means 
of tiding the thing over until that money 
is recovered. What about Schenk?” 


Louise shook her head mournfully, her 
face bewildered and sad. “I don’t under- 
stand much about these things,” she said. 
“But he seems to think the position desper- 
ate. I don’t know——” 

She turned in answer to a call in a wom- 
an’s voice from the house. She pressed his 
arm, “Ill have to go, Terry. Forgive me. 
And listen. I want you to stay to lunch if 
you will. My aunt will be here on the two 
o’clock train. When she comes, I’m driving 
into town to do an errand for my father. 
I want you to let me.drive you in. Then I 
can tell you what there is to tell. I can’t 
very well, just now. But just having you 
here helps me more than you can imagine. 
Oh, yes. There’s a detective*here who want- 


- ed to talk to you. I told him you were com- 


ing out today and he’s waiting for you in 
the library. Do: see him and tell him all 
you can.” With a parting smile full of un- 
conscious pathos in its effortful bravery, 
she left him and hurried back to the house. 


O’Malley found a detective from New 
York police headquarters pacing the library 
floor. He introduced himself and presently 
had detailed to the man everything that he 
knew of the robbery on Sunday night. 
When he had finished the detective nodded 
and thanked him. “Form any conclusion 
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36 — at 
yourself, Mr. O'Malley?” he inquired ab- - 


ruptly. 

O'Malley thought for a moment. “Noth- 
ing very definite,” he answered. “And 
aside from that, I'd rather not say.” 


The man grinned at him. “Think that 
light you saw and those noises might have 
been the result of your fall when you hit 
that chair in the hall?” he asked. | 

O’Malley shook his head, grinning in his 
turn. 

“And you saw no one in the lower hall as 
you came down the stairs, eh?” 

“Neither sight nor sound,” 
O'Malley: 

“All right. Much obliged to you, sir.” 

When the gong sounded for lunch, Louise 
came to the library. where O’Malley had 
ensconced himself. The detective had dis- 
appeared and she found the Irishman study- 
ing the dimensions of the room, pacing the 
distance from hall door to safe and from- 
safe to window. He was deep in bafiled 
speculation. He had firmly fixed in his 
memory every detail of the Sunday night 
robbery which had come beneath his di- 
rect notice. And his vivid recollection and 
powers of constructive intuition had led 
him to a startling conclusion. Just before 
he entered the library that night he had 
heard a whisper. It had come from just 
within the library door. It had been fol- 
lowed within a second or two by the sound 
of a blow and a heavy fall. These, a studied 
recollection told him, had been much more 
distant, almost certainly at the far end of 
the room and therefore somewhere be- 
tween the safe and the window about 30 
feet away. Certainly the flash of light 
had come from that direction. Then almust 
without pause, he had dashed into the libra- 
ry, to collide with Schenk within a foot or 
two of the door! 


The conclusion was obvious. Someone 
had struck a blow. Someone else had fall- 
en, at the far end of the room. Therefore, 
there had been three persons in the room, 
not two, when he entered. Presumably 
the other two had both been men and had 
both escaped through the window, while 
he was struggling with Schenk. And it had 
been Schenk who had uttered that unintel- 
ligible whisper. O’Malley was convinced 
that he had ample circumstantial evidence 
for thinking Schenk knew more about the 
events of that night than_he had told. He 
was almost tempted to blurt out his dis- 
covery to Louise. But when she came, the 
sight of her anxious troubled face deterred 
him. After all, it was only circumstantial. 


Chester was prostrated and confined to 
his room, so Louise and O’Malley were 
alone at lunch, But the presence of the 
servants kept them to a desultory conver- 
sation on topics other than the robbery. 
They were still at lunch when Chester’s 
sister arrived. Louise took her upstairs 
and remained up there with her until one of 
the men brought a small roadster to the 
door, a little after two. Half an hour later 
the sick man’s daughter came dewn and 
told O’Malley that she was ready to start. 


The first part of the drive back to town 
took them over good roads and almost free 
of traffic. Once clear of the village, he took 
the wheel and Louise settled down beside 
him. “Terry,” she began presently, “I’m 
in a horrible position. I don’t know what 
to do. And I want your advice. I’m going 
to tell you something that I’ve never men- 
tioned to anyone before.* I’ve got to. It 
isn’t easy. But it’s easier than other alter- 
natives.” 

O’Malley nodded. “Go ahead, Louise. I 
guess anything you tell me will be safe, so 
long as you want me to keep it to myself.” 

Louise gazed ahead of her with unseeing 
eyes, unconscious of the loosened tendrils 
of soft hair caressing her delicate face. 
After an instant she sighed stormily and 


returned 


* 


turned back to him. “You see,” she began. 
“I once loved 4 man very much, Terry. He 
was everything to me. And—he jilted me.” 

“Louise! I don’t believe it!” 

“Nevertheless it’s true,” she affirmed tone- 
lessly. “He had a reason of course. In his 
eyes it must have been sufficient. But I—” 
she broke off and turned away from him. 
“His father was a speculator,” she went on 
preséntly. “He was connected in a business 
way with my father. They knew each 
other well and were friends. Then the 
father of the man I loved failed suddenly 
and shot himself. And it was hinted that 
my father and two other men had betrayed 
and ruined him to their own profit.” 


Lewise sighed. “Probably the rumors 
were exaggerated,” she said. “But there 
was some truth in them. Naturally, per- 
haps, his son broke our engagement. 
And since then I have never seen him, But 
he is a power in Wall street now himself. 
And, Terry, father swears that he had some- 
thing to do with this robbery, that he knew 
of my father’s critical position and struck 
at the right moment for complete revenge. 
He has no proof, ef céurse. But he is cer- 
tain about it. You see, my father needed 
that money for additional margin. With- 
out it he is practically wiped out, he says.” 

“What makes your father think . 

“He is short on a lot of stocks and he 
has discovered that my—that- this man 
has been buying them up. And Terry, the 
robbery was such a queer one! That man 
who opened the safe knew the securities 
were in it. And he had the combination!” 

“Did—did this man know the combina- 
tion?” 

“Father says he doesn’t see how he could 
have got it, unless someone in the house 
here betrayed it to him. But so far as he 
knows, no one else knew it. You know he 
told the police that, on Monday morning 
when we were all questioned. And I’m ter- 
rified for fear my father will try to kill 
himself. You can’t imagine the state of 
mind he is in.” 

“I don’t see how anyone could have be- 
trayed it, then,” urged O’Malley. 

“The combination? But somebody got 
hold of it, somehow.” 

Some of her hard-won composure was 
slipping from Louise. She put out her hand 
in a pleading gesture. “Oh, Terry, what 
am I to do? I—I love him still, Terry. I 
always shall. That is why I have never 
been able to forgive my father. Shall I go 
to the police or let father go when he gets 
better and tell them of such suspicions? 
They are nothing more. On the other 
hand, have I the right to withhold any- 
thing, however vague, which may help my 
father? Oh, Terry, see if you can tell me 
where my duty lies!” 

“Wait a minute, Louise,” said O’Malley 
gently. “Has your father any foundation 
for his ‘suspicions other than the obvious 
motive of revenge?” 

Louise hesitated. “Only one thing,” she 
admitted at last. “The man is. connected 














Where three railways cross. The scene is at 

16th and Dock streets, Richmond, Va. The 

upper line is the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 

center is the Seaboard Air Line and the 
lower is the Southern railway. 
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with the bank from. which -he drew the 
cash and securities. Otherwise, no one 
could have known he had them in the 
house,” 

O’Malley drove on for a mile or two in 
silence. “I'll tell you what I think, Louise,” 


. he said at last. “I think that you have no 


right to direct suspicions against a person 
without some proof. If this man ‘is in 
Wall street, a breath of a hint:that the 
police were investigating him would do 
him irreparable harm, possibly precipitat- 
ing an attack upon his interests if nothing 
worse. But it seems to me that, if you are 
willing to trust me a little, there is an al- 
-ternative. I had not intended to tell you 
so, but I have some ideas of my own about 
that robbery, although they are nebulous 
enough. I have nothing to do just now: 
and I'd rather help you than anything | 
know. You might let me investigate on 
my own a little. What do you Say?” ° 

“Terry! What in the world do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I say, Louise. I havé a few 
vague suspicions of my own that I’d like 
to verify or disprove. Suppose, along with 
them, I see what I can learn about this 
man whom your father suspects. I believe 
I could learn something, Louise. And it 
seems a fairer way than telling the police. 
Especially if—you love him still.” 


Louise was silent for a moment. Then 
she turned to him impulsively. “Oh, Terry, 
would you really do that?” 

“You bet I will, Louise,” he answered 
warmly. “But you'll have to tell me his 
name,” he added, smiling. 


The woman beside him turned abruptly 
away at that. But in a moment she had 
swung back again, her eyes lightening with 
a faint and tremulous inner glory that 
seemed almost to transfigure them. . “His 
name,” she murmured, “is—Ward Barrett.’ 


To say that O’Malley was surprised 
would be putting it. mildly. The events 
of the night before, in which Barrett had 
been a central figure, were amazing enough. 
But to find that Chester suspected the same 
man of being involved in that other entirely 
separate mystery, the theft of money and 
securities from his safe, left O’Malley tem- 
porarily dumb with astonishment. Louise 
Chester’s tremulous announcement came 
to him as one of those astounding coinci- 
dences which seem utterly improbable and 
with which everyday life abounds. The 
surprise of it tightened his grip on the 
wheel. And the slight swerve the car made 
brought a little cry of alarm from the wom- 
an at his side. O’Malley ‘instantly recov- 
ered himself. It was his first natural im- 
pulse to tell her of last night’s experiences. 
Then a swift instinct bade him guard, for 
the present at least, the secret of those ex- 
citing events which had now grown in 
retrospect as delicious as they were amaz- 
ing. But a moment’s thought brought 
him round again to the point of sharing 
what he knew with her. He owed it to 
their friendship to tell her all he knew 
about Barrett. He could trust her discre- 
tion, he knew. And so intriguing a narra- 
tive would distract her mind from its own 
apprehensive imaginings. 


While the fast little car drew nearer New 
York, purring contentedly as it lapped-up 
the intervening miles, he detailed to his 
companion his encounters with the men 
in search of the letter. He mentioned 
Barrett’s name to point his narrative. But 
he said nothing of the impression made 
upon him by Claudia Hunt. His story and 
his companion’s comments brought them 
almost into New York. She had told him 
that she knew of Claudia although she had 
never met her,” She had grown more and 
more excited’ as he went on. But, when 
the story was done, her reaction to it came 
as a complete surprise to O’Malley. “Ter- 
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ry!” she exclaimed. 
sure he’s in danger!” 

“Who do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Why, Ward, of course. Can’t you see 
he is?” 

O’Malley was completely at sea. “How in 
the world do you make that out?” he ex- 
plained. “Miss Hunt is in danger, if you 
like. At least she was. But I don’t see 
where Barrett comes in.” 

Louise was silent for a moment. They 
were crossing one of the bridges over the 
East river and she gazed out over the 
water with a strained concentration in her 
glance. “Can’t you see, Tefry?” she urged 
at length. “That letter is evidently to warn 
him of something. And his enemies, who- 
ever they are, are anxious to prevent its 
reaching him.” 

O’Malley laughed reassuringly. “Some- 
body evidently wants to get hold of it. But 
| don’t see that proves him in danger. And 
your attitude seems a little illogical,” he 
added smiling. “One minute you are ready 
to inform the police against him, The next 
youre worried for fear he’s in danger. 
What do you really think of Ward Barrett, 
Louise?” 

She gave him a fleeting glance. 
him, Terry,” she murmurede™“I always 
shall. I haven’t seen him for years. But 
| know what he was. I think he must be a 
wonderful man now. I can’t believe he 
robbed my father, He must be a good 
man, Terry.” 

O’Malley made no answer. He secretly 
wondered how much reliance could be 
placed on the testimony of so obviously 
prejudiced a character.witness. Not very 
much, he thought. 

Perhaps she divined what was passing 
in his mind. For she leaned back in her 
seat and changed the subject abruptly. 
“I’m going to see Mr. Schenk for father. His 
office is way down toWn, you know. Shall 
I drop you somewhere, Terry?” 


“ll drop myself at the nearest East 
Side subway. I promised to take that let- 
ter to Barrett. And I’m going to keep my 
promise right away. But I’m going to read 
it first. What you have told me justifies 
that, I think. Maybe the letter will give 
us a clew to both mysteries. Of course Pll 
tell him Pve read it. I’m pretty sure he'll 
a“ me. Then I can get an impression of 
nim.” 

Louise winced a little at his uncompro- 
mising tone and swift compunction smote 
him. He drove in silence until they got to 
a station. Then he stopped the car and 
stepped out of it. “Good-by, Louise. And 
don’t mind me,” he said. “Probably Ward 
Barrett is just as fine a chap as you believe 
him to be. -But I guess we owe it to your 
father to make sure that he has nothing 
to do with this business. Shall I mention 
seeing you?” 

“Oh, no! Don’t do that— But—you will 
tell me how he seems? If he looks—happy?” 

O’Malley smiled at her lowered eyes. 

“You bet I will, Louise, and don’t worry. 
You hear me? rl help you all I can. And 
everything will come out right. Good-by.” 

She took his hand and gave it a grateful 


“TI love 
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O'Malley plunged down into the subway, 


‘ on his way uptown. When he reached his 


house, Mrs. Hippy met him in the hall. 
She was obviously in a flutter and came to 
the point at once. “Sakes alive, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, is that you? I’ve been waiting to ask 
you what on earth happened to your furni- 
ture?” 

O'Malley grinned to himself. My dear 
Mrs. Hippy,” he said, “I haven’t the faint- 
est idea! It was like that when I got home 
last night, But I imagine one of my so- 
called friends must have got in when you 
w -en’t looking and done that as his idea 
of a joke. Would you mind having it fixed 
and sending me the bill? Nothing was 
missing and nothing really injured. But 
you always keep my rooms so neat that 
I’m sorry it happened.” 

A faint flush stole over Mrs. Hippy’s 
roguish countenance. “There now,” she 
said, “you’re a great one for a compliment, 
Mr. O'Malley. But of course I'll have it 
fixed. Say no more about it. But I can’t 
imagine how your friend got in.” 

O’Malley thanked her and went upstairs, 
grinning shamele sly. He knew how the 
beggar got in. Bat h he saw no reason for 
saying so to Mrs. Hippy. Up in his room 
with the door locked behind him, he took 
out the drawer of his table and reversed 
it, lifted one edge of the pasted sheet and 
drew out the letter. A summer storm was 
blowing up and the room had darkened. 
O’Malley walked to the window and shel- 
tering himself behind the curtains so that 
he could not been seen from the street he 
opened the letter. His expression grew 
more and more puzzled as he glanced 
through it: “My Dear Ward,” it read. 
“Only one question remains awaiting my 
approval and my subscription. Evans wants 
more equity or different interests affirmed 
between you. Attacking unheard of quo- 
tations Bessemer alliance. On bad debts no 
allowances. Let Baker’s margin stand. 
Script enhances eastern issues, but Evans 
prefers same offer until seeing you. Good 
service to Baker makes Evans’ attacks un- 
healthy. Encouraging activity should not 
Asphalt eventually quieten. But feel new 
activity precludes security.” 


(To be continued next week) 





CHINA’S BLACKSMITH ARTISTS 


China has blacksmith artists who forge 
pictures of iron. They make these pic- 
tures _on the same metal that goes into 
wagon tires and horseshoes. The making 
of iron pictures is an old craft still prac- 
ticed: A skilled smith, it is said, can pro- 
duce pictures which rival in beauty and 
delicacy of line the ink drawings after 
which they are modeled. They are either 
mounted in frames with paper or silk be- 
neath or are set in windows as a part of 
the decorative scheme of a room. 
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Letters from Readers 


That Bird’s-Eye Maple Myth 

In regard to the cause of bird’s-eye 
maple, the explanation about sap suck- 
ers is a perfect humbug. There is not 
a word of truth in it. That old myth 
has been exploded long ago. I have 
lived across the street from a plant 
where veneer was manufactured, and 
large quantities of bird’s-eye, curl, burl 
and other woods. were used. I have seen 
it in ash timber as well as maple. It is 
simply a freak of nature that no one can 
explain.—J. H. Harmon, Akron, N. Y. 








Slandered Pussies 


That a cat sucks a person’s breath is 
another of those myths that die hard. 
The cat recently mentioned in the Path- 
finder probably was trying to keep his 
nose warm while he slept, thus shut- 
ting off baby’s breath, and his weight 
prevented the lungs working properly. 
When the child moved his head to 
breathe Mr. Thomas was smart enough 
to hold the “warm place” where he 
wanted it by digging in with his claws. 
Cats often stick their-nose to the open- 
ing of stoves with a low fire for exactly 
the same reason. Moreover, one bitter 
night in my “claim shanty” I found my 


cat’s nose pressed tight to my nostrils ° 


shutting off the air while his weight on 
my. lungs was agony itself. I awoke 
almost smothered. I thought of the old 
superstition about cats sucking breaths 
and determined to test him. The next 
cold night he was there again. I moved 
my head cautiously and slid a hand out 
at the side and gently touched him, He 
jumped up much startled, proving con- 
clusively he was fast asleep, simply 
holding his nose tothe warmth. Cats how- 
ever, should always be shut out of sleep- 
ing rooms, as not only babies, but. in- 
valids or even heavy sleepers, might be 
smothered some cold night by comfort- 
seeking pets shutting off the breathing 
apparatus.—F, A. Spicer, Darien, Wis. 


Teeth on Edge 


Some time ago I read an article in 
your magazine in regard to setting 
teeth on edge. If I understood it right 


. the statemeht was made that the sensa- 


tion came through the nerve of the 
tooth. Now if that is so, why do I get 
the same sensation. when I don’t have 
a tooth in my mouth, I have had my 
teeth out for over three years and still 
get the same feeling—Mrs. Louie Rey- 
nolds, Waunta, Kan. 
Tin Lizzie 

In western Kentucky, at thetime auto- 
mobiles first-came into use, the country 
roads were in between two old-time 
rail fences. Lanes, they were called. 
In the summer time these rail fences 
were the abiding places of unnumbered 
lizards, a small scaly reptile with four 
legs and a body about five inches long. 
When the lizard moves it goes quickly 
from one side of the road to the other 
or up and down the road. Their move- 
ments and actions are very much like 
those of the auto, in the narrow dusty 
lanes, when~the auto is seen from a 
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distance, The similar movements of 


. the auto and the lizard was the reason 


that the country people nicknamed the 
auto “tin lizard,” and it was common to 
hear someone remark when an auto 
was seen coming, “Yonder comes a tin 
lizard.” This was naturally changed 
into Tin Lizzie. I believe this is the 
way that the auto received its nick- 
name.—J. N. Dean, Repton, Ky. 


The Way Geese Are in Kansas 


I am inclosing: a snapshot of some 
geese which have a peculiar character- 
istic known.in biology as a mutation. 
You will notice that the wings extend 
horizontally from the body. The bird 
showing the mutation in- one wing is 
the mother of the bird showing the mu- 
tation in both wings. All of the young 
hatched from her eggs show this mu- 
tation in one or both. I accidentally 
discovered these strange birds while 
calling at the farm of William Wagner, 





Geese Showing Mutation 


‘Atchison, Kans. Having studied biology 


at the University of Colorado this sum- 
mer, I became interested. I have re- 
ported the case to the biology depart- 
ment of the university and they are 
making—arrangements to experiment 
with these birds.~Perhaps the mutation 
is due to a great desire on the part of 
the geese to have wings like an airplane 
which often lands near this particular 
farm!—C. W. Greinke, business mana- 
ger of the Kansas Lutheran, Atchison, 


Kans. 


Educated Spiders 

About the year 1896 it was told in 
and around Corbin that a spider had 
made a large web high over the door 
of a merchant’s building with the word 
in Plain letters, “McKinley.” When | 
heard this report I disputed it and said, 
’Tis not true. But soon McKinley was 
our president.. Some years later, if |! 
mistake not the year 1910, there was 
another report saying that a spider had 
written in its web, high over a door of 
a saloon in Corbin, these words in plain 
letters, “Saloons must go.” Again I said, 
’Tis not true. But soon they were vot- 
ed out. About the year 1905, in passing 
through a field at the side of a path ! 
saw a large spider’s web on some large 
weeds, and through the middle of the 
web were these _ letters, “Railroad,” as 
plain as I’ve’ written them. Just in a 


_few ‘years‘the L. &-N. R. R. was built 


near where I saw the spider’s web.— 
Thomas Felts, Corbin, Ky. 
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Newspaper Views 


Winston-Salem_Journal—Lucky for the 
women that theys g their stockings up 
Christmas instead of their skirts. 


St, Louis Post-Dispatch—A radio fan by 
the name of Kokhanovitch, living at Ir- 
kutsk, Siberia, picked up an.American pro- 
gram. Ksdsky and Kmokxovitch please note. 

New York Post—Scientists of the depart- 
ment of agriculture are conducting elabo- 
rate experiments to determine whether or 
not bees are color-blind. And, if they are, 
what are we going to do about it? 





\merican Lumberman—One trouble with 
the country is that it wants to raise noth- 
ing but cotton and wear nothing but silk. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—A new dental 
antiseptie is called trichlorophenylonethli- 
odosalicyl. It ought to be effective if it 
doesn’t strangle the patient. 


Wichita Eagle—On the question whether 
women should wear cotton stockings in- 
stead of silk to help the South, the eyes 
have it. 





Oakland Tribune—Though congress has 
convened for its short session some of the 
speeches will nevertheless be long ones, 


Wall Street Journal—“Easy payments” 
are in the same class with “painless ex- 
tractions.” : 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—With girls wear- 
ing few clothes and ee themselves to 
reduce, two may yet live as cheaply as one. 


Chicago News—‘*When an electric current 
is passed through a vessel containing fish,” 
says a German scientist, “they place them- 
selves in a row parallel to the direction of 
the current.” The same holds for the 
sardines in city street cars. 


Durham Sun—Speaking of educating 
America. What this country needs right 
now is another edition of the cook book. 


North Jersey Motorist—The only time 
a horse gets scared nowadays is when he 
meets another horse. 


Huntington Advertiser—Today’s fable: 
Once there Was a senator who didn’t claim 
to once be @ poor boy on a farm. 


Arkansas Gazette — Practipedist says 
women’s feet are getting larger. At any 
rate, they’re ‘proving more and more their 
ability to fill men’s shoes. 


Baltimore Sun—Most of the “ideas for 
mothers” in the popular magazines have 
1 distinct flavor of having been written 
by father. 





Detroit News—What we want to know is, 
Mussolini decreed how often black 
shirts must be washed? 


has 


Winston-Salem Sentinel—The one thing 
that keeps the average individual from be- 
ing a tyrant is lack of authority. 


Boston Transcript—Worry over the ris- 
ing generation is not new. It began in this 
country with the rearing of the families of 
the Pilgrims. 





Lebanon Reporter—Why is it no one can 
put a hat on your head and make it feel as 
if you put it there yourself? 


Charleston Mail—The distinguishing trait 
o! the 20th century seems to be its ability 
to live beyond its means. 


Brooklyn Eagle—President Coolidge 
looks enviously at the Ringling circus, 
Which has only one white ‘elephant on its 
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hands. He has a whole herd to manage. 
White elephants, like chickens, come home 
to roost. 

Washington Post—A pessimist remem- 
befs that the lily belongs to the onion 
family; an optimist that the onion belongs 
to the lily family. - 


Kansas City Star—The disadvantage of 
painting furniture a loud color is that the 
fascination of the task leads the beginner 
on and on, until, too late, she realizes that 
the color fills up the whole house. 


WORDS 


What mysterious things are words, mere 
syllabled breath, invisible shapes of air, 
sound sculptured by the deft tools of tongue 
and throat and lips into architectures more 
enduring than steel and stone! And yet 
these flimsy forms are the golden cause- 
ways thrown up between man and man and 
between ages far separated by fhe gulfs of 
time so the growing spiritual and intelléc- 
tual traffic of all the centuries may move 
silently over them. 

A word vanishes in the utterance, and yet 
nothing of man’s creation lasts so long. 
Words have rebuilt empires where swords 
had destroyed them; and modern man in 
nothing more truly exemplifies the essen- 
tial worth of civilization than in the pride 
and affection with which he regards effet- 
tive forms of words nobly uttered and 
geared into what he believes to be the truth 
and justice and right as they exist in the 
nature of things. 

All our great institutions are built upon 
words. Charters and creeds and laws are 
nothing untj} firmly set within the “syl- 
labled battlements of sound.” We do not 
trust a man until he has “given his word” 
and no contract is binding to the full until 
it is “put down in black and white”; that 
is to say, the agreement is not a valid in- 
strument until the words have the validity 
of a clear and fixed expression. _ 

We have a way of thinking still that the 
sword has been man’s great and effectual 
fighting tool, but the pen is mightier than 
the sword because the pen is armed with 
‘words. 

The great battles of.the ages have been 
word battles, in which wit and eloquence 
and understanding have struggled against 
error and ignorance. Words are great 
thoroughfares that bring all times and 

aces into communication. They are in- 
ventions of peace and not of wars, the sub- 
lime means by which men arrange armis- 
tices and agreements and not clubs to maul 
each other with over their differences. That 
is a great senténce in the Gospel which 
says: “In-the beginning was the Word.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


HOW TO REDUCE 

Lay a Pathfinder at your place at table in- 
stead of plate, knife and fork. 

For breakfast, read Pathfinder jokes 
aloud to the rest of the family. Drink 
water only. 

For dinner, read aloud Pathfinder current 
events and short articles. Drink water only. 

For supper, read to your-family the Path- 
finder stories, and some of the appealing 
advertisements. Drink water only. 

Eat nothing between meals. 

This has never been known to fail. 

—Adelaide Fisher, Vineyard, N. J. 











LARGEST ELECTRIC SIGN 


Chicago’s new Union Station is stirmount- 
ed by what station officials claim to be the 
largest illuminated electric sign in the 
world, It is 288 feet long and 23 feet high, 
and cost $25,000. It contains two rows of let- 
ters, one the name of thestationand the oth- 
er the names of the railroads entering it 









Here’stheWay 


A Marvelous Self-Home-Treatment That 
Anyone Can Use-on Any Rup- 
ture, Large or Small 


Costs Nothing to Try 
Ruptured 





le all over the country are 
amazed at a miraculous results of 
a simple Method for ture that is being 
sent free to all who write for it. This re- 
markab System is one of the 
greatest a ever offered to ruptured 
men, women children. It is being pro- 
nounced the most successful Method ever 
discovered, and makes the use of trusses 
or supports unnecessary. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold; no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent you from getting 
this FREE TREATMENT. Whether you 
think you are past help or have a rupture as 
oe as your fists, this marvelous System 
will so control it and keep it up inside as to 
surprise you with its magic influence. It 
will so cle you restore the parts where the 
rupture comes through that soon you will be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 

You can have a free trial of this wonder- 
ful strengthening preparation by merely 
noe our name and address to W. A, 
COL 8, Inc., 3-D Collings Building, 
Watertown, N. ¥. Send no money. The trial 
is free. Write now—today. It may save the 
wearing of a truss the rest of your life. 


ILES 


UICKLY GO! 


Don’t be cut! And don’t waste time and 
oid-fashioned salves, oi 









money on ointments, 
way to sid yourself of Piles, 








Family Favorite 


Christian Herald, 4 yr.\ 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 


Not good outside the 48 states 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CURES GOITRE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Every form of Goitre yields to this sooth- 
ing but powerful appliance. Write for our 
free illustrated booklet which describes this 
remarkable method and éxplains how the 
Goitre is cured while you sleep. 
PHYSICIANS REMEDY CO. 
68-K Huntington Park., Los Angeles, Cal. 























TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. Ifitcures. 
send $1; if not, it’s FREE, 
Write for ong ti ss 


$77 Ohio Ave.. Sidney, 
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Earn $100 Weekly :)::.22 
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All the Latest Hits to Choose From—Less Than 20¢ -a Record 


Have you heard ‘of the ~ immense sensation caused by our new Super-Eleetrically Recorded be ogg They 
have a great big, mellow tu’ clear as crystal, Tie cf spent unobtainable elsewhere. For ex take eur 
songs BYE BYE BLACK BIRD, CHERIE, RED BIN, VALENCIA, MOONLIGHT: re 

Y FACE, RUDOLPH VALENTINO, PINING FOR bu We ava positively guarantee that you have n 
records of this quality no matter what price you paid. They are literally miles ahead of old style Teaeete, The > iellew- 
ing list of —< goatains. the ‘‘Cream’’ of our entire catalog. Every selection is a masterpiece of its kind. Nothing 
but the ve st selections are included and we guarantee that you will not be disappointed. Ali records are in the 
standard ten- inch size with music on both sees and play on any phonograph. Send no money with your order. See 
Please act at once, as this is an introductory 
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below for terms. All records are strictly on approval. 
advertising ore which may be discontinued. ‘shortly. Simply write catalog numbers you want on coupon below. 
2261 Baby Face 4055 
I Expect John Henry Tonight 
8006 Somewhere With Someone 4023 
Lone Trail Rose 
2264 I'd Climb the Highest Mountain 4018 
Let’s Forget We Ever Met 
2285 Where Do You Work-A John 4009 
I Can’t Forget Mary 
2263 Red Red Robin 4008 
Down Ole Virginia 
2256 Bye Bye Blackbird 4007 
Chinky Charleston _~ 
2284 Tonight You Belong To Me 
In Your Eyes 
2266 Hello Aloha 4066 
I Wonder Who The Fool Is Now 
2267 How Many Times 
POPULAR SONGS Wynona 4100 
2260 Valencia 
Within the Sunshiné of Your Smile COMEDY 4082 
2272 A New Star in Heaven, Rudolph 4004 Flanagan in A Restaurant 4086 
Sad ee ae = Ot planagee searien Life 
ackage 0 etters wappin orses 4093 
8023 ate yy of You Youre My Gal 
oor Little Ric ir 4002 Flanagan’s Second Hand Car 
2268 Pining For You Hi and Si and the Line Fence sno 
You Can Always Come Back To Me | 4003 Button Buster (Laughing Record) 4094 
2278 I'd Love To Meet That Old Sweet- Flanagan Ona Trolley Car 
heart of Mine : 4073 Uncle Josh Takes the Census 4090 
At the End of the Rainbow The Village Postmaster 
2288 Moonlight and Roses 4072~ Uncle Josh at the Dentist 4049 
I’m Going Back To Home Sweet Home Country Doctor and the Patient 
2274 That’s Why I Love You 4081 Cohen’s New Auto 4031 
Bermuda, My Isle of Dreams Henry Jones Your Honeymoon Is 
2276 Hi Ho The Merrio Over z 4029 
Wondering ~ 
$022 I Don’t Mean Maybe POPULAR DANCES 4011 
I Wonder Who The Fool Is Now 
2270 Cherie, I Love You 1387 That’s Why I Love You 
Ashes of Dreams Marionette 4001 
2259 My.Dream of the Big Parade 8004 For A Little While 
If I Had Somebody Like You Ting A Ling A Ling 
2265 _ iI Ate the Baloney 8010 Charleston of the Evening 
Hard Boiled Mamma Knock Wood and Whistle 
4070 The Prisoner’s Song 1390 Black Bottom 4075 
Sweet and Low My Girl Went to the Movies 
1363 Valencia 409 
ditedwante Abadia my aR NAR pig pe + Every Evening i 
Mutual Music Club, Dept. PF1, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. » 1402 Mary Lou 4046 
You may send me on ten days’ approval the ten records listed be- # Powder Puff 
low by catalog-numbers, When the ten records arrive, I will pay ® 1389 Baby Face 4013 
postman a deposit of $1.98 plus postage. I will then try the ® Sunset On The 
records ten days in my own home, and if I am disappointed in ® Lido 4021 
them or find them mM any way unsatisfactory I will return them, !® 4379 Cherie, I Love You 
and you agree to refund at once all that I have paid. ; Down Ole Virginia | 4049 
Riiindeveséervccssesat se ee na ee Write 5 substitutes be. # 1391 Because I Love You, 
a low to be shipped oniy g Waltz 
OE Ee Tivectwhscastaearke thes >= records are out g My Radio Romeo 
PE peck iirtinnarngii Bieletiioandst ~~ } 1392 Looking At .The ; 
Mai keets aod ecdud scare ee aoe Bi sa6s oy: soaker sna’ ‘ inna a 8 
' ose Colore 
Bact tees Ses aa Dh hedslénn tusaeeees nie 4 . Glasses 4015 
PS ee eh 
{ ] Place crossmark in square at left if . s Apache Charleston 
aes’ ron, wish three T0-cont packages of eal Bote. os basso : 1339 . Prisoner’s Song 4041 
Rn es inclu your order; recommen or Beyond the Blue 
ane: ee ee OO eR, A Se ee ee) ; 8025 Vera Cruise 4028 
RG isd Vikas i 4%, 6% us swap at Naee coho kee sek eh : San Domingo 4016 
£ / 
I OEE A PM LOR ENTS r HAWATIAN 
1 4084 Aloha Land 4022 
___ Ee eee SPE E Ee eee met ay RE. SU ees lesa e Honolulu Bay 
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La Paloma 
Kawaihau 

Old Kentucky Home 
Os Mio 

Maui Aloha 

Ua Like No-A-Like 
Honolulu Rag 
One-Two-Three-Four 
Mahina Malamalama 
Kawaha 
KamelHameha March 
Aloha Oe 


STANDARD SONGS 


Tell Mother I'll be There 

Where RA My Wandering Boy To- 
ni 

Gerald Cha man, What a Pity 

windler 

The End of the Shenandoah 


Days 
Floyd Collins’ Fate 
Kentucky Babe 
The Little Brown Jug 
rabella 
ome, Sweet Home 
Sweet Genevieve 
A Boy’s Best Friend Is His Mother 
No Little Two Shoes 
In the Baggage Coach Ahead 
Somewhere With Someone 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
Old Black Joe 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
In the Gloaming 
Silver Threads Among The Gold 
The Trumpeter 
When You And I Were Young 


Maggie 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Star Spangled Banner 

America (My Country ’Tis 
Thee) 


SACRED 


Church In The Wildwood 
Voice Of The Chimes 

The Old Rugged Cross 
Beyond The Clouds 
Nearer, My God To Thee 
The Lord Is My Shepherd 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Rock of Ages 

Holy Night, Peaceful Night 
Hark The Herald Angels Sing 
Adeste Fidelis 

Onward Christian Soldiers 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTAL 


Turkey In The Straw 
Arkansaw Traveller 
Humoresque 

Souvenir 

National Emblem March 
Sixty-Ninth Regiment March 
Stars and Stripes Forever 
American Republic March 
Irish Jigs and Reels (Series A) 
Irish Jigs and Reels_(Series B) 
Washington Post 

Our Director - 














